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=— 
LONG VACATION. 


FELLOW OF A COLLEGE in the First 

Class of the Classical Tripos, WISHES TO TAKE PUPILS 

JN LONDON ey ag BY Rh deere % other Kambrides 
aring for tha — . G., 

Be Wit ocaton ea Paltalk —satre © Cw care © 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 
dlesex.—Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 
Curate of Hanwell.— Parents and Guardians desirous of selecting 
a School in a healthy situation, bining intellect 
tages of a collegiate course with religious instruction, 
and phy iz. pa’ 1 care, may obtain 
pectuses by a personal or written application to the Prin- 
cipal, or by letter, pre-paid, to the Rev. i T. Walmsley, D.D. 
Rectory. anwell; J. PD. Macbride, Esq. D.C.L., Principal of 
Magdalene Hall, Oxford; or to J. A. Paris, Esq. M.D., Dover- 
street, Piccadilly, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 











ORPORATION of the LITERARY FUND, 


Instituted 1790, and Incorporated 1818. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President—The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE, K.G. : 

The Subscriptions and nations announced at the Anni- 
versary Dinner, Wednesday, May 8, 1844, the MARQUIS of 
NORTHAMPTON, President of the Royal Society, in the Chair, 
were advertised in this Journal on the 25th ult. The Treasurers 
have now the pleasure of acknowledging, with many thanks, the 
following additional Contributions :—_ 

Right Hon. Lord Bolton, 2nd donation.....+++++++«6£5 0 
ney, D.D., Steward, 3rd d 
Rothschild, 4th donation.. 10.10 0 
The principle of the Literary Fund is to administer assistance 
to Authors of genius and learning, who may be reduced to dis- 
tress by unavoidable calamities, or deprived by enfeebled facul- 
ties or declining life, of the power of literary exertion. This 
assistance is renewed as often as the Committee consider neces- 
sary, and is extended at the death of the author to his widow 











EDUCATION, 1], LAURA-PLACE, BATH. 


RS. and MISS DROUGHT inform their 
friends and the public that there will be a FEW 
VACANCIES in their Establishment at Midsummer.—They 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the kind and dis- 
tinguished patronage they have received. and stating that their 
entire time and attendance is devoted to the religious and men- 
tal improvement of their pupils, as well as their health and 
domestic comfort. he most eminent Professors of the various 
accomplishments employed.—For terms, &c. apply to Mrs. 


Bat! tone 10, 1844. 
A FRENCH LADY, one of the Principals of a 


. highly respectable and the most ancient Establishment 
in Paris, is now in London, where she purposes to remain about 
afortnight; she will be happy to give an interview to those 
parents who are desirous for their children to receive the ad- 
vantages of a sound and moral education, and the acquirements 
of those - accomplishments for which Paris offers peculiar 
facilities. The Ladies Directrices of the Establishment are as- 

by the first Masters of the capital; namely, Messi 





ring the last half century, the Committee 


an Du 
have devoted to the relief of the unfortunate scholar the sum of 
30,200/.; and 2,076 grants have been b d upon up d 
of 1,200 applicants. td i f 

Donations and subscriptions in aid of the charitable purposes 
of the Institution will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
by the Treasurers, John Griffin, Esq., 21, Bedford-place; Sir 
Soary Ellis, British Museum; and William Tooke, Esq., 12, 
Russell-square ; and at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, 


Great Ri li-street, b: 
Shi sriiningsicccigsainiacd OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 16, Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
squai 


re. 

"he medals of the Institute will be awarded next year to the 
Authors of the best Ensaye on the following subjects :— 

1, On the System and nae pursued by the Gothic Archi- 
tects, from the lith te the 15th centuries inclusive, in the em- 
bellishment by Colour of the Architectural Members and other 
parts of their Religious and Civil Edifices. . 

2. On the various species and qualities of Slates, with an 
of oon, component parts,—their relative value and 








analysis 





ely, 

» Memaout, Gillard de Nujac, Robello, Ollenderf, Bande- 

H. Herz, Rosellen, Pramier, Beltz, and Montjoye; and 

have in their power to give references of such undoubted re- 

spectability to Parents and Guardians,whose Children they have 

bad under their care, that the most anxious may feel perfectly 

satisfied that, with the advantages of the first education, they 

vill experience the kindness and attentions of home. Apply to 

. L., if personally, from 1 to 3 o’Clock every day, to 20, Berners 
street, Oxford-street. 


PESTALOZZIAN INSTITUTION, 
DENBY GRANGE, NEAR WAKEFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 
Conducted by Dr. SILBERMANN, 
Of the Konigsberg, Jena, and Berlin Universities. 
HIS INSTITUTION is regulated on the prin- 
ciples of the benevolent Pestalozzi. The whole Establish- 
ment has the comfort and quietude of a Private Family, and in 
addition to the advantages it affords the Pupils for attaining, 
under compaivet resident Masters, aknowledge of the Classics 
and General Literature, of the Natural and Physical Sciences, 
of Drawing. Music (Vocal and Instrumental), &c., in the Labo- 
ratory, the Pupils have facilities of learning Chemical Manipu- 
lation and Analysis, as applicable to the various branches of 
Manufacturing rm 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY is studied, and the princi- 
ples of Professor Liebig and other eminent Chemists are tested, 
the best means of improving the soil ascertained by actual 
experiments on a small Farm attached io the Institution, which 
4 5, Erapeced to extend, so as gradually to form a complete 
Every attention is given to the awakening and keeping alive of 
devotional feelings, and the whole course of Instruction is based 
oa the re Ts of - a 
rench and German Lan; i 
pice teematen guages are spoken during the 





, TERMS. PER ANNUM, 
For Popils under the age of Ten Years .... 50 Guineas. 
Above Ten, and under Fourteen + 60 
Above Fourteen......scscceseeecses 
ashing...+++0. . ccccceseves 4 
io Extr: gz and Drilling. 
d 





xtras, except Dancin 
Gentlemen reparing for the Universities can, if it be desired, 
be 1 ated with Private Rooms. Terms, One Hundred 
Guineas per Annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to Dr. 
ann, who will also furnish Testimonials of the first re- 


y for urposes, and the best Chemical tests 
for ascertaining their durability. x 
Soane medallion will be awarded to the best Design for a 

College in an University of Roman or Italian Architecture. 

Each Essay and set of Drawings to be delivered at the Rooms 
of the Institute on or before the 3ist of December 1844, by 
Twelve o'clock at Noon. xIta 

Further information may be had on application to the Secre- 
taries. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE.— 
At a GENERAL MEETING of the Members of the In- 
stitute, held this day, 7 : 
he Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON inthechair, | 
The report of the general state and progress of the Institute, 
with ~~ emma of its receipt and expenditure, having 
n read, 
It .was moved by E, BAYLIS, Esq., seconded by GEORGE 
JONES, Esq., and carried unanimously : 

That the report and balance-sheet be received and adopted, 
and entered in the minutes of the Institute. 

Moved by WILLIAM TATE, Esq., seconded by HENRY 
TUDOR, Esq., and carried unanimously: | 

That the report and balance-sheet be printed, and circulated 
among the members. 

Moved by JAMES SIMPSON, Esq., seconded by the Rev. 
GEORGE KENRICK, and carried unanimously: 

That this meeting are of opinion that the management of the 
Institute has been hitherto satisfactory, and they rely upon the 
committee to make all such improvements as may be capable of 
being carried into effect consistently with the fundamental 
principles of the original proprietors of the Institute. 

Moved by WILLIAM TITE, Esq., seconded by Dr. EATE, and 
carried enanvpousiy : x . 

That the best and most cordial thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon, for the great atten- 
tion he has paid to the interests of the Institute, to which its 
establishment and success are to be greatly attributed ; and par- 
ticularly for his conduct in the chair tbis day. 

Moved by Dr. CRAMPS, seconded by J. BETHUNE BAYLEY, 
o ., and carried unanimously: 

That the warmest thanks of this meeting be presented to Mr. 
Buckingham, and to the Committee, for their services and ex- 
ertions in conducting the affairs of the Institute during the past 


— (Signed) DEVON, Chairman. 








spectability, both in England and on the Continent. if 


CHOLASTIC.—TO BE DISPOSED OF at 
p Midsummer next, an OLD-ESTABLISHED and LUCRA- 
TIVE CLASSICAL and COMMERCIAL BOARDING-SCHOOL 
Heespectable Youth of the Middle Classes of Society. It is in 
aflourishing condition, and the receipts are averaging nearly 
- ber annum. As the Principal wishes to retire from the 
Profession, it would be disposed of to an eligible party upon 
mpperate terms. To a Clergyman of active fabits and Evan- 
Selica! sentiments the advantages would be found particularly 
, ae ~paccogaty womse, ey See who 
nd . — Application ma . 

aldson, 10, Salisbury-street, Strand. — 


———— 


ORKS OF ART FROM ITALY.—Signor 
aun BIENAIME begs to inform the Patrons of Art that he 
agg to import from Italy the finest Specimens of Seulp- 
ae ne hee ot tha ation ef Goneeineere tao se 

a lo 
nifcent CHIMNEY PIECE in Carrara Marble, of the style © 
nan == acknowledged to be the finest work of the kind 


London-street, Fitzroy-square. 
M® J. CHASE, having devoted much study to 


the Architecture and Decoration of the time of Henry 7th, 
preci Ist, Elizabeth, &c., down to that of Louis 14th, Tespect- 

Y announces he is prepared to execute all works he may be 
jimoured with, with strict fidelity to the period proposed to be 


Mr. Chase begs further to add, that in the hi 
of Art, Frescoes, &c., he has been enabled yt yy 
Operation of BritisH ARTISTs of eminence. 

&, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square.. 














HE QUARTERLY REVIEWWN— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
ferwendes to the Publisher by the 20th, and Bitxs by the 22nd 
tant. 
Sanat John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXI.— 
ApDVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 161 ef The Edin- 
burgh Review, must be sent to the Publishers’ by Monday, the 
24th, and Brixxs onor before Wednesday, the 26th instant. 
39, Paternoster-row, June 15, 1344. 


HE ENGLISH REVIEW, AND QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE.—Apvertisements will be re- 
ceived for insertion in the New Number until the 24th instant; 
and Bivvs and Prospectusss, until the 27th instant. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. XII.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in this Number 
should be sent to the Publisher on or before the 25th instant. 
Bixts received until the 27th. 
ondon: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 


ENGINEERS, MECHANICS, ETC. 


O ADVERTISERS. —ApDvVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in THE STEAM ENGINE, by the ARTIZAN 
Cup, No. 1, 4to. price One Shilling, to be published June 29th, 
and continued Monthly, must be forwarded tothe Publishers, 
Messrs. Longman & Co. Paternoster-row, by the 22nd instant; 
and Bits (4000 required) by the 24th, 

















S'x PAINTINGS for SALE.—The CRUCI- 
FIXION, four fine Portraits by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
an excellent Copy of Morland.—Apply at 5, Li 

street, Blackfriars-road, London. 


TO ARTISTS AND WOOD ENGRAVERS, 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, a number of 
well-executed WOOD-CUTS of Subjects in NATURAL 
HISTORY. INSECTS, FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES, &c. &c. 
ofs, with lowest money price for the blocks, to be forwarded, 
post free, to -, at Mr. W. Thomas's Town and Country 
Advertising Office, 21, Catherine-street, Strand. 


CLAUDETs TALBOTYPE (or CALOTYPE) 
PORTRAITS, Adelaide Gallery. (Free admission through 
the house, No. 18, corner of Adelaide-street and King William- 
street, West Strand.) 

The continued favour by which the public has encouraged the 
exquisite Daguerréot luctions, has induced Mr. Claudet 
to enter into arrangements with H. Fox Talbot, Esq. F.R.S., for 
practising his beautiful patented process, called by the inventor 
Calotype, but which may be more justly named Talbotype, 
from the same feeling which has caused the name of Daguerre 
to be given to his valuable discovery. The Talhbotype produces 
on paper what the Daguerréoty pe produces on silver plates; but 
the peculiarity of the Talbotype is, that when a portrait is once 
obtained, aa unlimited number of copies can be made from the 
original, 

Price for a single Portrait, 1/. 1s.; and for each subsequent 
Copy, 5s. 


ttle Charles- 











TO BOOK-COLLECTORS., 
Nearly Nie Part 2 of 

YLOTT & JONES’ CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS, selected from their Stock of recent purchases in 
ARCHITECTURE, CLASSICS, THEOLOGY, FINE ARTS, 
&c., at very reduced prices. May be had on application. 

*,* Libraries valued, purchased, or d 

ylott & Jones, 8. Paternoster-row. 


MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION, 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS in MUDIES 
SELECT LIBRARY ; comprising the best and newest 
Works in History, Philosophy, and General Literature, with all 
the English and American Reviews, the Monthly Magazines, 
&c. Terms of Subscription One Guinea per annum. 
Also, just published, price 5s. 

Poems, by James Russell Lowell. 

__C. E. Mudie, 28, Upper King-street. Bloomsbury-square. 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Just published, gratis, and forwarded, on application, to any 
distance, at the cost of a double postage, 
PART THE SEVENTH OF 
OWDING’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of his extensive and very superior collection, including 
the Best Stanparp Works in Divinity, History, and Philo- 
sophy; the Arts and Sciences; Voyages, Travels, and Biogra- 
p y; Poetry and the Drama ; and the other Branches of Eng- 
ish Literature ; with extraordinary low prices, for ready money 
affixed. sale at No. 82, Newgate-street. 
The former Parts can be bad, each at a double postage. 
J. D. invites particular attention to the exclusively low prices of the 
several Copies of the ANNUAL REGISTER, and of the various 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS, in this CATALOGUE, 


YNN AND ELY RAILWAY.—The Pro- 
visional Committee to state that the ALLOTMENT 
OF SHARES in this undertaking was made on the 6th inst., and 
to inform those parties who may not receive letters of appro- 
riation, that, in consequence of the applications for Shares 
aving amounted to more than fourfold the number required for 
the capital of the Company, they have been unable to grant the 
shares asked. As it is manpecenae to address each applicant 
separately, the Committee hope this Notice will be deemed a 
sufficient apology. 
Offices, 58, Lombard-street, M. E. DANIEL, 
June 8th, 1844. Secretary. 

















This day is published, price 2s. 6d. . 
OETRY of COMMON LIFE: Selections 
from some of our best Poets. With a Preface, by the 
late THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., Head Master of Rugby School 
— Regine Professor of Modern History in the University of 
xford. 


Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 


UTLINES to SHELLEY’S PROME- 
THEUS. By JOSEPH NOEL PATON. (13 Folio Plates, 
with Extracts.) Dedicated by permission to Mrs. Shelley. Now 
ready. price 12s. bound. | : 
“This is a work of genius—genius of the best and rarest 
order.""— Art- Union. 
M. M. Holloway, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


‘THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.—Now ready, 

price One Guinea, half-bound, a new Illustrated Edition, 
edited by Georck Gopwin, . ERS. F.S.A., and Lewis 
Pocock, Esq. F.S.A., Honorary Secretaries of the Art- 
Union or Lonpon, with a Life of the Author, and a Biblio- 
graphical Notice. Embellished with 21 Designs in Outline, 
engraved by Mr. C. Rots, from a series of drawings made ex- 
pressly for this Edition by Mr. H. C, Secous. The text is 
further illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, engraved by Mr. 
BastT1n, also from designs by Mr. Serious. 

M. M. Holloway, 25, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
MR. READE’S WORKS. 


I TALY; in Six Cantos, with Classical 
N 


otes. 
The Deluge; a Dramatic Poem. 
Catiline ; an Historical Tragedy. 
The Drama of a Life. 
A Record of the Pyramids, 


Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. (2nd edit.) 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
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Sales bp Auction. 
MISCELLANEOUS SALE. 
Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, ft 4 hae 


Great Room, 38, Eipe-strect, Covent-garden, on THU 
20th lone. @ at 12'0 
COLLECTION of MINERALS and FOS- 


SILS—a few Shells—some eenaine Otto of Roses—Books 
—a Cylinder — ry Machine— and Mi 
LA Cuthbert; a number of Miscellaneous Articles. 

view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. at the Room. 








SAURIAN REMAINS. 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Great I oom, a pine-cteest, Covent- 
garden, in the course of the PUNTO 

ABLE and IQUE COLLEC- 
TION of REMAINS of ICHTHYOSAURI and PLESIO- 

SAURI, amongst which are mony very perfect Specimens; 

together with other | Miscellaneous Fossils. 

are preparing. 

THE WORKS OF THE LATE THEODOR VON HOLST. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at f thele Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, June 25, and follow- 
ing day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

HE WHOLE. of the REMAINING 
FINISHED PICTURES and SKETCHES in OILS, the 
Works of that interesting an and q highly talented Artist, 








whose works have excited so much interest from the highly- 
imaginative character of his gomnentions, and the vigour with 
which he embodied them. tures comprise the Raising 
of Jairus’ Daughter, the celebrated altar-piece whichgained the 
prize at the British Institution—The Apparition to Lord Little- 
ton—The highly poetical work of Charon—The Death of Lady | 
Macbeth; and numerous other Historical and Poetical Subjects | 
and Pictures; and upwards of one thousand highly interesting | 
Sketches.—May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding. 





INERAL SPA of BATH.—The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most valuable 
remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affec- 
tions ; in contractions and lameness arising from the above dis- 
orders ; in sprains, or other local injuries; in all cutaneous dis- 
eases ; biliary and glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, 
as well as in complaints referable to the female constitution ; 
they are also most beneficial in hypochondraical and hysterical 
affections, and a disordered health, with impaired di- 
gestive powers. he most, et ay poe physicians and surgeons, 
including Sir James Clark, Dr. Locock, Sir Alexander Crichton, 
Sir James femme Dr. Granville, Dr. Chambers, Dr. 
Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. &c., 
have om ee to the highly valuable curative properties of these 
mineral waters, which is further evidenced by the large and 
increasing number of invalids who annually resort with such 
signal benefit to these mineral springs. 

The Baths an mp-Rooms are unquestionably the most 
elegant and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted- 
ops and refurnished with every possible comfort and accommo- 

ation. 

Bath is now omg from London (vii Great Western Rail- 
way) in four hours, from Exeter in three hours and a half, and 
is admirably suited for the residence of the invalid, combining 
all the refined amusements and recreations of the speteapels 
with the pure air and javigerating breezes of the country. 

Messrs. Green and Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of 
Pump-Rooms and Baths, of whom information may be obtained. 
HER MAJESTY’S "—— TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

published 
NEW GUIDE. to the ISLE of WIGHT, 
via Southampton, giving a Sketch of all Important Places 
and Objects on the Line of Railway, Southampton Water, and 
Solent -oa with a concise and accurate description, Historical, 
2 Ferme of the whole Island; 
o ny a "added outlines o Tours and Excursions; with ali 
other Information valuable to Vi isitors. By ALFRED WHITE- 

HEAD. With a Map and Illustrati: 

Price 2s. 6d. cloth, ri edges. 
H. G. Clarke & Co. Old Bailey. 

















TO CONNOISSEURS AND PRINT COLLECTORS. 
Mr. JOHN BURTON, of [rorveet, respectfully announces that 

he is instructed to SELL by AUC 

cently occupied by i Connell opposite the Rotunda, 

Bold-street, iveamnat, ‘ TUESDAY, the 18th day of June, 

Wednesday, the 19th, Thursday, the 20th, and Friday, the 

2ist, 1844, at 11 o'clock ‘Forenoon each day, 

THE VALUABLE STOCK IN TRADE OF 


FEO tke Dotnet forming the Print Department 
of the Business of Mr. G. N. GIBBONS, Successor to 
Mr. A. Hunt, of the Artist’s Repository, Bold-street, the more 
eligible premises before named having been taken by Mr. G. 
for convenience of Sale. e Stock consists principally of fine 
Prints from the choicest Modern Productions of the British 
Schools of fasraving.. 0 comprising specimens of every style of 
Chalcography and Lithography. It is extremely rich in the 
works of rageet, Raimbach, Smith, Doo, and others, after Sir 
David Wil R.A., includin ng e arly impressions of ‘ The Blind 
Fidd ler,’ * Vithave Politicians,’ ‘ Distrainin for Rent’ (proof), 
Alfred in the Neatherd Cottage,’ * Reading a Will (proof), 
* Chelsea Pensioners,’ ‘ Knox Preaching before the Lords of the 
Congregation’ Free and prints), * The Maid _o Saragossa,’ 
&c.—Burnet’s reenwich Pensioners,’ ‘Family Saved from 
urns,’ &c; and contains many of 
the most PAL... efforts of Cousins, Bromley, Lewis, the 
Findens, Robinson, and others, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. (including very rare proof before letters from the first 
plate of Master Lambton; and India paper proets. lettered, of 
the whole-length Portrait of George the seated on a 
sofa, perhaps the chef-d'euvre of the burin in pestesiture of this 
= any other country); G. H. Harlow, C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
8S. Newton, R.A Turner, R.A. (the serenely 
beantifes SaetVent of Tivoli the gorgeously magnificent 
“Grand Canal, Venice,’ ‘The Temple of Jupiter,” &c.); 











Danby, A win Landseer, R.A., Xd on illiam Allan, 
P.R.S.A,, Modems Cooper, R.A., B, Hezeon, Lewis, 
Stephanoff, Parris, Wood ; the splendid ‘pair of orting Sub- 


jects, *‘ Breaking Cover,’ and ‘ of the Fox,’ aftor Reinagle 
8. Gilpin, by John Scott—Cock burn s Dulwich Gallers— 

The Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. imp. 4to.—Lucien Buonaparte’s 

Gallery—Bartolozzi's ktchings, after the drawings of,Guercino, 

&c.—Upwards of peoventy fn old impressions, in various states, 

of THE GEN E WORKS OF HOG ARTH; 

and a few Painter's Etchings, chiefly by Dutch and French 


asters. 
Catalogues may be had on application to Mr. John Burton, 
eo Auctioneer, 67, Great Crosshall-street ; or at the place of 


~* SALES BY AUCTION, AND VALUATIONS FOR 
TESTAMENTARY OR ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES, 
CONDUCTED IN ANY PART OF T HE U NI TED KINGDOM. 


OWS, LEONARD & CO., Avcriowzens 

np Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 

STATES. having large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 








for the sale of the following description of Articles, or anything 
in th the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble, Bronze, and 

Antique and Rustic Furniture—Chinese 
pont nnd een and Paris Fancy Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawing-room, Cabi- 
net, or Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste and Virti. 

Catalogue or Advertiser will be published monthly, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or retail, affording the very best 
— for advertising such goods fully. 

for any pee my of Manufactures or Goods respect- 
falls solicited, and to which every attention will be given. 
ales as usual, to which consignments of Books or 
Articles of any description are solicited. 
e most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Heatietta-strest, Covent- 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 


OOKING- GLASSES. — W. E. GOULD, 7, 
Finsbury-place South, London, respectfully solicits an 
inspection of his large ASSORTMENT of CHIMNEY GLASSES 
of various sizes, of superior quality,in rich gilt frames, which, for 
elegance of design and superiority of wor manship, cannot be 
surpassed, at reduced prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, window 
cornices, picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally 
reduced prices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 
7, Finsbury-place South. A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses 
for sale cheap.—*»* din the year 1769. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 

STANSTEAD BURY HOUSE, near WARE, Hertford- 

grite, ey E. JOHNSON, Author_of * Life, Health, and 
Dise “Theory and Practice of Hydropathy,’ &c. —This 
Establishment is in complete order and in full operation, and, 
nce Dr. Johnson bas become its proprietor, the terms have 
en greatly reduced; the domestic economy is under the 
management of his brother.—Dr. Johnson is in town at 18, New 
rlington-street, every Tuesday and Saturday, from 12 to 3 














| 


ION, in the Premises re- | 





UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, 


A fac-simile | collection of Writings of all Nations and of owitk 
Age, dfrom d of the highest authenticity wit 

respect to Graphic Art, or charters and manuscripts existing in 
the archives and pabts ic libraries of Europe; copied on the spot 
from the originals, by M. Silvestre, and accompanied with his- 
torical and descriptive explanations, by M. Champollion- Figeac. 
and others. This magnificent work forms 4 vols. folio, on vellum 
paper, printed in colours, silver and gold, and contains 300 plates 
and 600 pages of letter-press. Amonnst the remarkable histori- 
cal papers, which form but a small portion of ya elaborate 
work, are the celebrated zante oe three Virgils, t 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


HSOU, its USAGE and SENSE in HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
“Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


Manuscripts.” 





Twenty-four Quarto Pages, price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, June 8, contains articles on 
THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM AND GRAND JUNC. 
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Cowper— Account of Mr. Hawthorn’s aa Gear, by 
PARLIAM ayy} 4 PROCEEDINGS. 
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—- | Eeeds York, Hull, and Paris, with comments on 


e Markets 
New “SKET TC HES OF OLD RAILWAYS—The Great Western, 
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Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender, 





of Cicero, and the Sallust of the Vatican; the Mins ls of the 
various Pope: s, the are Book of Mary Stuart, the Bibles of 
Charlemagne and of Charles le ¢ hauve; the Psalms presented 
by © Charlemagne to Pope Adrian I., and an extensive collection 
MSS. of antiquity, the middle ages of Europe, and oriental 
nations, of the greatest interest to Lew sage men of Europe and 
enlightened governments of all coun 
Also, a great variety of Foreign "illuminated Works. 


Hering & Remington, 137, Regent-street. 


SELECTION of PAINTINGS at POMPEII, 


Drawn and executed with the express permission of the King 
of Naples: most of the originals having been recently dis- 
covered, op others inedite 

2° work will be limited to eight parts, in folio, each contain- 
ing four Plates, coloured after the originals, and accompanied 
with text illustrative of the subject contained in it; and with 
the eighth and last part will be given an introductory Essay on 
the History of Painting amongst the Greeks and Romans; the 
purposes and objects to which this Art was made subservient; 
the different Schools at which it was practised, and the various 
forms it seemed at different spocke and in different countries. 

y ROVAL ROCHETTE, of the Institute of a nce, 
Price to subscribers, 1. Ils. 6d. per P: 


_puniahed for the Author, by Hering & Remington, 197, Regent- 
street. 








LES ARTS AU MOYEN AGE, 


By DU SOMMERARD, consisting of 500 Plates, beautifal ly 
illuminated with gold, representing Architecture, Painting, 
Sculpture, Armour, Weapons, Tapestry, Painted Glass, Furni- 
ture, Carvings, Plate, Jewels, Mosaics, and every description of 
the Arts of the Middle Ages. Any series of 40 plates may be 
had separately, in folio. 


Hering & Remington, 137, Regent-street. 





VIEWS, PLANS, AND DETAILS OF THE 


CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE, 


From the Original Design; with a Supplement. containing - 
Comparative Table of its most distinguished Monuments, and 
an Inquiry into Ancient Chure rchitecture. 

By SULPIZ BOISSEREE. 

Eighteen E ngravings saris largest size, consisting of External 
and Internal Views, Sections, and Details, showing the Building 
in its progressive and finished state. 

Subscription price.....sscescseeee £5 5 0 
After Ist of July....ccccccocesesee 6 6 0 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS of the 
MIDDLE AGES. By HEIDELOFF. Containing 64 Steel En- 
gravings, 4to. , accompanied with English Letter-press, price 48s. 

Also, a great variety of Foreign Architectural Works. 
Hering & Remington, Importers and Publishers of Foreign 
Works of Art, 137, Regent-street. 





Price 6d. free by post, 32 large folio pages, 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


Of Saturday last, June 8, contains Articles on 


Adulteration of manures 
Tr. Society of Eng- 
d, Reports on Dynamome- 
ters—Destruction of Rats— 
Analysis of Limestones and 
arls— Draining Tiles and 

Tools — Milk Syphons and 
Pans, and Tussac Grass. 

A Garden Poet 

Allotments stem. opdenclesof 

Anecdote o mti 

Bees, observations ~ 

pectoris tenuifolia 

Black Horseponds, by Mr. 
Gyde, of Painswick 

Breeder Tulips, remarks on 

Cacti, cultivation of, by M. 
Zapf, Leipsig 

Calcutta Botanic Garden 

Calendar of Operations for 
Hothouse and Conservatory, 
Flower Garden and_ Shrub- 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens 

Cowslips, remarks on 

Draining tiles and tools 
Jynamometers, remarks’o 

East Lothian benders. by 
Mr. Sullivan 

Farms, small, management of 

Fences, mode of making 

Flax, cultivation of, concluding 
article by Mr. Sproule 

Gooseberry caterpillar, by Mr. 
Ww alee, Muiryfold Grange, 
Banffshire 

Horehound, a remedy for 
coughs, by Dr. Kittoe 

Horticultural Society 

Limestone, analysis of 

Lonicera diversifolia 

Manures, infamous adultera- 
tion of 





Marl, analysis of 

Mexican nifere, hardiness 
of, by Mr. Mitchell, the Ar- 
boretum, Bicton 

Milk aeohone and Pans, ac- 
count of, by Lord Camoys 

Monograph of Pelargoniums, 

J. de Jonghe 


Hecpbelees Jants, b 
r for drying plants, by C 
Co Bab oe ep ‘bia. 


Peas, remarks 
Pine-apples, culture of, by Mr. 
L-— ton 


Rater i te kill 

Rose Gar 

Roses, how to label, (with three 
Engravings 

Roses, body-budding of 

Roses, to raise from seed 

Rot in sheep 

R aval Botanical Society of 


Schomburgkia Crisp: 

Seckel Pears on Anpie-stocks 

Seeds, to steep 

Sheep, rot in, by Mr. Wighton 
Steeping seeds, by C. Darwin, 


Strauberries, pomenks on 
pega “ fi Wh t, Barley 
op-dressin or ea > 
and Oats by Mr. Harwood, 
Liverpool 
Tulips, remarks on Breeders 
Turnip-fy. = keep 0 
ussac 
Weather, yremarks on 
Weeds, to dest me | 
Wheat, &c., top-dressing for 
Whitney's Composition 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 

Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent 

arden, Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the 

Potatoc, Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 
with a condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender.—Office for Advertisements, 

5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles-street, 


Covent-garden, London. 





ELKINGTON’S SYSTEM OF DRAINING. 


Lately published, a Third Edition of 


A SYSTEMATIC TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF DRAINING LAND, 


Adapted to the VARIOUS SITUATIONS and SOILS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, as drawn up by appointment of 
the Board of Agriculture, from the Communications of JOSEPH ELKINGTON ; to which is ‘added, 


A TREATISE on EMBANKMENTS and the FORMATION of ARTIFICIAL PIECES 
of WATER, &c. &c. 
By JOHN JOHNSTONE, Land Surveyor. 


In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. illustrated by numerous Plans and Sections. 


Witttam Brackwoop & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 
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BURKE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Next week, in 4 vols. 8vo. (with Portrait), price 2. 8s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
EDMUND BURKE. 


BETWEEN THE YEAR 1744 AND THE PERIOD OF IIIS DECEASE IN 1797. 
(Now first published.) 


Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM, EARL FITZWILLIAM, and Lieutenant-General SIR RICHARD 
BOURKE, K.C.B. 


Explanatory Notes are given, furnishing such information of the family connexions and personal history of Burke as 
may serve to give to the publication of the letters something of the advantages of a continued narrative. Other notes 
are added, to remind the reader of names and events referred to in the letters ; some of which have long ceased to occupy 
public attention, whilst others are to be found as materials of history in the periodical publications of their time.— Extract 
from the Preface. 


Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, June 15. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 

MEMOIRS of a BABYLONIAN PRINCESS, Marita Tueresa Asmar, Daughter 
of Emir Abdallah Asmar, written by Herself, and translated into English. Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager. 2 vols. small 8yo. with Portrait, 21s: bound. 


Il. 
THE MARCHIONESS of LONDONDERRY’S NARRATIVE of HER VISIT 


to the COURTS of VIENNA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, NAPLES, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. bound. 


1. 
A SECOND EDITION of ‘CONINGSBY ; or, Taz New Generation.’ By B. 
DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. 3 vols. 
“This new work, by the able author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ will be found replete with interest.”— Times. 


Iv. 
HISTORIC FANCIES. By the Honourable Georck Sypney Smyrue, M.P. 8vyo. 


(Just ready.) 
v. 


HYDE MARSTON? or, A Sportsmay’s Lirr. By ‘Craven.’ 


Henry Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


3 vols. 





This day is published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WESTERN BARBARY: 
ITS WILD TRIBES, AND SAVAGE ANIMALS. 


By JOHN H. DRUMMOND HAY, Esq. 
Forming No. 9 of ‘The COLONIAL and HOME LIBRARY.’ 


Works already Published :— 
BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. (2 Parts.) is. 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS. (4 Parts.) 10s. 
IRBY AND MANGLES’ HOLY LAND. 2s. 6d. 
DRINKWATER’S SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 2s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agents in Town or Country. 





THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, TO BE PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
On the Ist of July, in medium 8vo. neatly bound, price 8s. 


A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Bomnis interesting series will commence with ‘THE Grpsky,’ and will be followed, on the Ist of October, by ‘ MARY oF 
me my nm Each Volume will comprise a complete Work, beautifully printed in a large type, and will appear at inter- 
8 of three months, the whole carefully revised by the Author, and beautifully Mustrated. 
Detailed Prospectus and Specimens may be had on application to the Publishers. 


London: SmituH, ErpER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Portraits, price 24s. cloth, 


OUR ACTRESSES; 
OR, GLANCES AT STAGE FAVOURITES, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


By MRS. C. BARON WILSON, 
Authoress of the ‘Life of the Duchess of St. Albans,’ ‘ Memoirs of Monk Lewis,’ &c. &¢. 





wn AMONG THE CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND :— 
I “4s .. Miss H. Faucit, Mrs. Glover, Miss Brunton, Miss Paton, Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. Waylett, Mrs. 
— o ton, Miss Ellen Tree, Madame Vestris, Miss Duncan, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Rainforth, Miss M. Tree, Mrs. 


er, Mrs. West, Miss Foote, Mrs. Yates, Miss Love, Miss Kelly, M iss S iss F. K 
. . » 4 » 4 J Alfred : F. Kemble 
Miss P, Horton, Miss Taylor, Miss A. Kemble, Miss Chester, &c. = a eee aoe on 


london: SuitH, ELDER & Co, 65, Cornhill, Edinburgh: BELL & BrapruTE. Dublin: J.Cummine. 
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MILLER’S CATALOGUE 


OF 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


CONSISTING OF 
A choice Collection of BOOKS of PRINTS, 
WORKS in ARCHITECTURE, 


And the usual Selection of Miscellaneous Literature, 
Can be had this day, Gratis. 








Also, the following ELEGANT BOOKS for the 
DRAWING-ROOM TABLE :— 


ALEXANDER the Great's Entrance in 
Babylon; being the Subject of a Marble Frieze in the 
King of Denmark’s Palace, by B. Thorwaldsen, engraved 
on cepper by S. Amsler, with description, large oblong 
folio, 21 fine engravings, lJ. 8s. 


BOY’S (T. 8.) Original Views of London 
as it is—exhibiting its Principal Streets and Character- 
istic Accessaries, Public Buildings, &c., with Historical 
and Descriptive Notices, imperial folio, 26 beautiful 
plates, 2/. 18s. 1842 





Picturesque Architecture of 
Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, Rouen, &c., imperial folio, 
elegantly half-bound morecco, 26 beautifully coloured 
lithochromatic plates, 2/. 2s. 1839 


onemreen - . 
BUCKINGHAM Palace Gallery of Pic- 
tures; being a Selection of the Cabinet Paintings in 
Her Majesty's Private Collection, published under the 
superintendence of John Linnell, E: 4-, royal 4to. half 
morocco, top edges gilt, 33 fine plates, 1. 1s. 1840 


COMTE'S (M. Achille) Book of Birds, 
edited and abridged from the text of Buffon » translated 
from the original by B. Clarke, illustrated by 150 De- 
signs by Victor Adam, beautifully coloured aft, °* nature, 
royal &vo. elegantly half-bound morocco, marble ‘dedges, 
only 12s. 1841 


DER NIBELUNGEN Noth, illustrirt .nit 


Holzschnitten nach Zeichnungen von Julius Schi ‘Orr 
von Carolsfeld und lugen Reureuther Die Bearbeita 8 
des textes von Dr. G. Ptizer, 4to. beautifully illustrate 4, 
188. 6d. 184 3 


DYER'S (G.) History of the University 
and Colleges of Cambridge, with Notices of its Founders 
and Eminent Men, 2 vols. in 1, 4to. fine thick and large 
paper edition, illustrated with numerous proof Engrav- 
ings on India paper, elegantly bound in russia, gilt 
edges, 17. 8s. 1814 


GALLERY of English and Foreign Por- 


trait, a series of 168 ortraits, beautifully engraved on 
Steel, accompanied by Memoirs written by various dis- 
tinguished Biographers, 7 vols. imperial 8vo. beautifully 
printed and embellished by woodcut tail-pieces, extra 
cloth, top edges gilt, 32. 10s. 1833-37 


PINELLI (B.), Istoria Romana inventati 
ed Incisi da, Pinelli Romano illustrata da Fulvia Ber- 
tocchi, 2 vols. oblong 4to. half calf neat, 100 beautiful 
plates, scarce, 2/. 10s. Rome, 1821 


PROUT'S (S.) Hints on Light and Shadow 
Composition, &c., as applicable to Landscape Painting, 
royal 4to. cloth extra, 20 tinted lithograph plates, con- 
taining 83 examples, li. 4s. 1838 


PROUT'S (Samuel) Sketches in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, 26 beautiful tinted lithograph 
plates, imp. folio, handsomely half-bound, 3J. 3s. 1840 


WATTEAU, The Ornamental Designs of, 
complete in parts, consisting of 80 fine engravings, 
royal folio, 1. 15s., or elegantly half-bound morocco, 
21, 2s. 1840 


WILKIE'S (Sir David) Sketches in Tur- 


key, Syria, and Egypt, drawn on stone by J. Nash, imp. 
folio, half morocco, ‘‘ a very superb volume,” 32. on 


WINDSOR and its Environs, by J. B. 
Pyne, a series of 13 beautifully lithographed Views, 
half-bound morocco, elegant, royal folio, 2/. 2s. 1838 





Joun Mixer, 404, Oxford-street. 
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MACHEN’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE CLASSICS. 


Sold in London by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and Houlston. 
Dublin: 8S. J. MACHEN, 28, Westmorland-street. 


1. The SCHOOL and COLLEGE VIRGIL, 
containing the Bucotics, Georeics, and First Six AENEIDs: 
with copious English Notes by R. GaLBratts, and Prolego- 
mena by H. OwGax, Ex-Schol. 2nd edition. By H. ED- 
WARDS, A.M., and G. B. WHEELER, Ex-Schol, &c. T.C.D. 
Price 12s. 12mo. bound. 

* This is the best edition of Virgil in any language. The Pro- 
legomena ably written. and the copious English Notes, collected 
from the most learned continental commentators and critics, 
supplying all the information tbe student can stand in want of, 

e have not seen a more careful or instructive publication of 
this class, and we heartily recommend it.""— Literary Gazette. 

2. JUVENAL, containing Satires 3, 10, 13, and 
14, as read at Schools and for the Entrance Course of T.C.D.; 
with COPIOUS ENGLISH NOTES, by W. C. Boyp, T.C.D. 
12mo. bound, 4s. 6d. (Just published.) 


3. M‘KAY’S CICERO. 2nd edit. (In the press.) 
4. TERENCE (Reinhardt’s) with English Notes 
by Faussett. (Nearly ready.) 


5. ANALYSIS of ALVARY’S PROSODY, 
with an Exposition of the Horatian Metres. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM BAILLIE, L.L.D. Ex-S.T.C.D. Second edition, 
enriched with Illustrative and Demonstrative Notes, and 
Three Appendices, (viz. 1. Figures of Rhetoric ; 2. Remarks 
on the Quantity of the Penalt of Words; 3. Latin Accentua- 
tions; 4. Figures of Prosody), selected from Dr. Anthon. 
By TOWNSEND YOUNG, L.L.D., Author of the Pronoune- 
ing and Etymological Spelling Book, &c. 18mo. bound, 

8. Gd. 


6. PSALMS of DAVID (First 12) in Hebrew, 
with an improved Latin Translation, and Pronunciation 
according to the vowel points; with an extensive Praxis. 
To which is appended an F.asy Hebrew Grammar, by the 
Rev. W. Baur, L.L.D. 8 vo. cloth, pp. 264, l4s. 

This work is admitted 40 be the best published on the 
subject, and includes ma‘ay of the modern improvements of 
Gesenius and others, nt to be found in — Lyra. 

..". We recommend th‘,s book for its comprehensiveness, which 
is no ordinary merit, The prefix,if we may so speak, of the 
First Twelve Psalm’, in Hebrew, with a Latin version, pronun- 
ciation, and parsir;g, renders this work still more complete and 
valuable.....-As Dr. Baillie has been so candid as to acknow- 
ledge his obligations to Mr. Benmohel for his superintendence 
of the press, *. e cannot withhold our commendation of his accu- 
racy. We hr.ve seldom meta work with so few errata, and 
those of suc?, little consequence.""—Christian Examiner. 

he. Grammar can be had separately, price 6s. 6d. 


PY<ENCH and ENGLISH WORKS. 


1, FRENCH TEACHER (Third Series) or the 
Art of translating ENGLISH into FRENCH, showing at 
onve the difference of idiom between the two languages ; 
wit), an extensive SY NTAX and Tables of the French Verbs, 
ref ;ular and irregular. To the work is appended a Diction- 
@-y of upwards of 5000 words, &c. The whole forming a 
¢ omplete and easy method for the ENGLISH to speak pure 
‘eRENCIL in a very short time. By DESIRE PONTET. 

12mo. bound, 4s. ; with Maps of the Verbs, 5s. 6d. 

The publisher wishes to draw particular attention to the 
above work, for the originality of the plan, &c., asno similar 
publication has ever appeared. It will also answer as a Key 
to the French Teacher, Second Series; and the Second Series 
will answer as a Key to the Third Series. 


2. FRENCH TEACHER (Second Series), or 
L’ECHO DES SALONS, containing upwards of 5000 familiar 
Phrases used daily in polite conversation, &c. Second 
edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 


3. FRENCH TEACHER (First Series), being 
an Easy Word and Phrase Book, with literal Translations 
opposite the French, and containing a selection of interest- 
ing and amusing Stories, giving directions where the con- 
sonant is to be carriel on to the next vowel, where e is 
silent, and the vowels long or short—difficulties insurmount- 
able to beginners. 18mo. 1s. 


4. GENERAL TABLES of the FRENCH 
VERBS (regular and irregular), by which the formation of 
any tense or person required may be immediately found. 
12mo. cloth, neatly coloured, price 2s. 6d., by post 3s. 6d. 


5. YOUNG'S PRONOUNCING and ETY MO- 
LOGICAL SPELLING BOOK. By TOWNSEND YOUNG, 
L.L.D. Second edition, containing many additions. 12mo. 
bound, ls. 6d. 

** Teachers, examine this work, read its plain, decisive, fact- 
laden preface, and weigh carefully the eleventh section of the 
second part. We urge you to take so much trouble, and we feel 
convinced that when ‘i have followed our respectful but stre- 
nuous advice, you will come to our conclusion, that this is the 
first attempt to popularize the principles of pronunciation, to 
diffuse amongst youth a radical knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and to correct the corruptions which invade ‘ our glorious 
vernacular.” '"— Dublin Literary Journal. 


6. The HAND-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. i8mo. bound, price 1s. 

“A well compiled work on grammar, containing whatever is 
necessary for pupils in public seminaries and private families, 
and rejecting everything superfluous, must always be aeceptable 
to teachers. The Hand-book is of this description. It has also 
the additional recommendation of cheapness. Its peculiar cha- 
racteristic is a copious glossary, giving the explanation of all the 
words in the treatise which are derived from the learned lan- 
Guages, and from the French and Italian, with their roots in the 
original tongue, and their meanings in English. The incon- 
venience of vtec § pe the course of an explanatory sentence 
by the parenthetical insertion of the derivation and meaning of 
the technical terms used in it is thus avoided, and the young 
pupil has his memory stocked with a copious vocabulary of 
Sends of mast Prqnent qoeussenes in fing pe languages, by 

r o ch bis rudimental progress in his classi i 
will be much facilitated."— World, - a 
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NEW WORKS to be published in JUNE, 
By Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 








1. A Treatise on the Steam Engine. 


By the ARTISAN CLUB. No. 1, 4to. with an Engraving on 
Steel, ls. To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Parts. 
Each Part to be illustrated by a Steel Plate. (On the 29th. 


*,* This work will give a complete account of the Steam 
Engine as applied to Mines, Mills, Railways, and Steam 
Navigation; will contain Practical Rules and Examples of 
the best Machinery; and will be representative of the Pre- 
sent State of Steam Science in England. 


The Genera of Birds. 


By GEORGE ROBERT GRAY, Senior Assistant of the 
Zoological Department in the British Museum. Illustrated 
with about Three Hundred and Fifty Plates, by DAVID 
WILLIAM MITCHELL, B.A. F.L.S. &c. No. 3, imperial 
4to. with Four coloured and Three plain Plates, 10s. 6d. 

(On the 29th. 
*s* To be ding) Fifty Monthly 


pleted in (not 
Parts. 





The Industrial Resources of Ireland. 
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The Protestant Reformation in all 


Countries; including Sketches of the State and Prospects 
of the Reformed Churches. By the Rev. J. MORISON, 
D.D., Author of ‘ Family Prayers for Every Day in the 
Year.’ Cloth, l4s. 

“ A graphic, vigorous, comprehensive description of the move- 
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Fisher's Illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress; 
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The People’s Family Bible. In Fort- 
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Sacred Architecture, its Rise, Progress, 
and Present State. By RICHARD BROWN, Esq. To 
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REVIEWS 


Transactions of the Royal Geological Society of 

Cornwall. Vol. V. 

Tus volume is devoted to a consideration of 
several important matters connected with the 
mining operations of Cornwall, which are, in 
many respects, objects of interest. 

The external features of these mining districts 
are peculiar ; for although occasionally we see 
the machinery and the rubbish of a mine in 
the centre of a fertile spot, sterility in general 
marks the surface oa coven mineral trea- 
sures. Moors, enlivened only by the furze and 
heath, or granite hills bare of vegetation, are 
most commonly the scenes of mining operations. 
The landscape, as Nature left it, is one of deso- 
lation, but a productive mine is discovered, and 
the scene is changed. White-washed cottages 
thickly cover the soil—the transforming effects 
of industry ; and vegetables for use, and flowers 
for ornament, grow in these cottage gardens. 
In the centre of this scene of life, the tall house, 
and its taller chimney, of the steam-engine, are 
seen employed in pumping the water from the 
depths of the earth—and near it another engine 
drawing the ores from the shafts, or perhaps 
the primitive horse whim, with the heavy rope 
twining around its wooden cage. On a near ap- 
proach, life and bustle are immediately apparent. 
At the mouth of the shaft, men are waiting for 
the arrival of the /ibdle to the surface; the ore 
is carried off immediately to the dressing-floors, 
where young women and boys are employed in 
breaking up the large masses, whilst the task of 
selecting the pieces of ore from the matrix in 
which it is found, is performed by children. 
Thus, in the Cornish mines, are 30,000 persons 
employed, averaging 18,472 men, 5,764 women, 
and 5,764 children. 

The Cornish miner is a fine native character. 
He is naturally brave and often reckless. He 
delights in overcoming difficulties—his patience 
and perseverance is of the most marked kind, 
and in many parts of the country, he has con- 
structed works, which testify to his hardihood 
and determination. At Botallack Mine, which 
is worked for a considerable distance under the 
Atlantic Ocean, the miners were tempted to fol- 
low the ore upwards to the sea, but the openings 
made were small, and the rock being extremely 
hard, a covering of wood and some cement 
sufficed to exclude the water and protect the work- 
men from the consequences of their rashness. 

Mr. Henwood, to whose papers the above 
volume is entirely devoted, thus describes a 
visit made by him and one of the mine captains, 
to a mine, in the same district with Botallack, 
and similarly situated :— 

“I was once, however, underground in Wheal 
Cock during astorm. @t the extremity of the level 
seaward, some eighty or one hundred fathoms from 
the shore, little could be heard of its effects, except 
at intervals, when the reflux of some unusually 
large wave projected a pebble outward, bounding 
and rolling over the rocky bottom. But, when 
standing beneath the base of the cliff, and in 
that part of the mine where but nine feet of 
tock stood between us and the ocean, the heavy 
roll of the large boulders, the ceaseless grinding of 
the pebbles, the fierce thundering of the billows, 
with the crackling and boiling as they rebounded, 
Placed a tempest, in its most appalling form, too 
Wvidly before me to be ever forgotten. More than 
once doubting the protection of our rocky shield, we 
Tetreated in affright, and it was only after repeated 
tnals that we had confidence to pursue our investiga- 
tions. Almost all the mines in the parish of St. Just, 
near the Land’s End, are similarly situated, and the 
Positions of several of the steam-engines are highly 
Picturesque: perched on the verge, and even on 


the ledge of a tremendous precipice, they seem at 
the mercy of every storm, and to the beholder from 
beneath, they almost appear suspended in the air, 
and tottering to their fall.’’ 

In one part of Botallack Mine, the labourers 
have to descend to the adit, or entrance to the 
mine, by ladders hung against the face of the 
cliff. 

These labourers have, on some occasions, to 
endure extreme fatigue. In the deep copper 
mines of Gwennap, many men have to descend 
upwards of 300 fathoms, or 1800 feet, from the 
surface by ladders. This descent takes the miner 
one hour; he has then to labour from six to 
eight hours in a temperature of from 90° to 100°, 
breathing the noxious gases evolved from the 
explosions of the gunpowder used in blasting 
the rocks, and with a very insufficient supply 
of oxygen. After severe toil under these dis. 
tressing circumstances, the already exhausted 
labourer has to exert the power of every muscle 
to drag himself from stave to stave upon the 
ladders, a task which even young men cannot 
perform in less than an hour and a quarter. In 
one of the mines of this district (Tresavean), by 
the liberal and praiseworthy exertions of one of 
the local institutions, a machine has been erected 
by which the miner passes to and from his 
labour without fatigue. This machine, by which 
upwards of one hundred men are enabled to 
descend, at the same time as the same number 
are ascending, takes a man to the bottom of this, 
the deepest mine in Cornwall in twenty minutes, 
or brings him from the bottom to the surface in 
the same time. The good effects of this machine 
are already evident in the condition of the men; 
and although the construction of it, and the 
necessary preparations in the shaft for receiving 
it, entailed upon the adventurers an outlay of 
between three and four thousand pounds,—the 
Polytechnic Society of Cornwall subscribing five 
hundred—the economy of time and strength has 
been found to be so great, that the adventurers 
are now deriving actual profit from the machine, 
which, greatly to the credit of their humanity, 
was constructed with a purely philanthropic 
object. 

The great mining operations of the West are 
confined to the search for tin and copper. 
Mining for tin in Cornwall is of the remotest 
antiquity—and the singular excavations called 
the ‘‘Devil’s Frying-pan,” near the Lizard 
Point—the “ Land’s-End Hole,” at Tol-peden- 
Penwith—and the “ Pit” in Gwennap, are un- 
doubtedly the works of the ancient Britons. 
The Scilly Islands, upon which mining opera- 
tions are not now carried on, appear to have 
been the Cassiterides, or Tin i ands, of the 
Romans; and there is every reason to believe 
that the only wealth which could have tempted 
Athelstane to these rocks of the Atlantic were 
their tin mines. Curious remains of old smelt- 
ing works are frequently discovered in the 
valleys and sheltered spots. These are of the 
most primitive character, and it would be im- 
practicable to smelt any metal in them which 
was more infusible than tin. These places are 
traditionally called Jews’ Houses. This fact, and 
that of the market town of Marazion being 
still known amongst the country people by the 
name of Market-Jew, tend to establish the sup- 
position, that the trade for this metal was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Jews. 


It is only within the last century that copper 
ore has been sought for ; the old Cornish miners, 
seeking eagerly for tin, threw the copper ores 
aside, and as they worked away the surface, if 
they came upon this valuable metal, they aban- 
doned all further search. The hill on which 
Tresavean copper mine is situated, was worked 
over for tin, by the grandfather of some of the 








present proprietors, and abandoned because the 
copper spoiled the tin. This hill has been 
excavated most extensively since that time, for 
the former metal ; and it has, for upwards of fifty 
years, afforded an abundant supply of the most 
valuable ore, realizing, in our own land, the 
dreams of the riches of Potosi, and is still un- 
exhausted. It is the centre of a large indus- 


trious population; hundreds of families are de- 
pendent upon its buried treasures for their daily 
bread, whilst many owe their affluence to the 
same source. 

The average quantity of ore raised in Cornwall 
annually, is— 


Tons. £. 
Of copper ore 151,554, yielding of metal 12,042, value 897,558. 
Oftin ore .. 7,817 9 5,130, ,, 461,700. 
Of iron ore.. 40,000 

= lead ore.. 1,800 

Of manga- ‘- raised in large quantity 

nese ore } 5,000 { in West Devon. } 40,000. 


In addition to these minerals, 800 tons of arsenic 
are annually produced in Cornwall. The various 
improvements which have been recently intro- 
duced in smelting operations, have rendered the 
separation of silver from the galenas a work of 
profit. The mundics—sulphurets of iron—are 
becoming very valuable for their sulphur: and, 
in various parts of the county zinc, cobalt, anti- 
mony, bismuth, and nickel, are obtained. It is to 
be regretted, that the want of chemical skill on 
the part of those engaged in smelting operations 
has occasioned the abandonment, or nearly so, 
of the zine ores of Cornwall, although exceed- 
ingly abundant; and that we should import 
immense quantities of that valuable ore, cobalt, 
from Saxony, whilst it lies in heaps, and is con- 
sidered valueless in the mines of our own land. 
If a school of mines had been established in 
England, these, and many other valuable 
minerals, would have been long ago profitably 
worked. We hope that the success which has 
attended the establishment of the Museum of 
Economic Geology may lead to its extension, 
and that before long England may be able to 
boast of its national establishments, in which 
mineralogy, metallurgy, and mining are practi- 
cally taught. 

Tin is found in the granite districts, most of 
those primitive mountain ranges being traversed 
by tin Jodes, or fissures, in which, mixed with 
quartz and other matters, this metal has been, 
by some secret operation of Nature, formed in 
large quantities. These lodes are now ery 
worked, but, at the same time; search is made 
for this metal in the valleys, by what is called 
streaming. Itis well known that, under some 
conditions, the granite is very readily decom- 
posed. In the course of ages, the decomposed 
faces of the hills have been washed down by the 
storms, and this debris borne by the rivers, and 
gradually deposited in the valleys. This deposit 
is collected and washed—the tin, which it con- 
tains, being from its greater specific gravity left 
behind, is thus collected. This stream tin is 
superior to the tin of the Jodes—the sulphur and 
arsenic which contaminate the one not bein 
found in the other. With this stream tin, gold 
is sometimes found, and at Carnon stream, 

ieces of native gold of considerable size have 
~_ discovered. Copper ore is found both in 
the granite and in the Aillas (clay slate) rocks. 
Any observer going over the great mining fields 
of Cornwall must notice that the productive 
copper mines are invariably just upon the junc- 
tion of these two formations, and experience 
has shown that no very abundant supply of this 
mineral is to be expected from any district far 
removed from the line of junction. In the ser- 

entine rocks of the Lizard Point, copper has 

een discovered, principally in masses, and in 
most cases in a state of very great purity. ! 

The first paper in this volume, is a memoir 
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‘ On the Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall and 
Devon.’ In this, the principal communication 
made by Mr. Henwood to the Society, he has 
given the results of his examination of most of the 
mines in the district, which examination has been 
the labour of twelve years; consequently a great 
deal of very valuable matter has been brought 
together. We have descriptions, tabulated forms, 
and diagrams in great number; but, from a 
careful examination of these, and reference to 
other authorities, we could have wished that the 
indefatigable author had confined his observa- 
tions to a narrower sphere. In diffusing his 
examination over so extensive a district, he has 
not been enabled to give that close attention to 
many of the most remarkable phenomena con- 
nected with the formation of mineral lodes 
or veins, which they deserve. The slides and 
heaves—those ruptures of mineral veins which 
appear to indicate some great movement of the 
earth—have been, most of them, noticed, but, 
in many cases, from the superficial examination 
which Mr. Henwood has given them, he has 
come to certainly very incorrect conclusions— 
and his statements are frequently only in part 
correct—portions of the lode, which indicate a 
certain fact, being alone examined; whereas, if 
the examination had been carefully carried over 
every discovered part of the mineral deposit, 
the author’s views would, there is no doubt, 
have been considerably modified. The laws 
which regulate the formation of mineral lodes, 
notwithstanding the very extensive observations 
which have been made, are still involved in 
obscurity. A certain degree of regularity has 
been found to prevail in the direction and dip 
of lodes, and also in those curious intersections 
which are technically termed cross courses. It 
would appear from the observations and experi- 
ments of Mr. Fox and of Mr. Henwood, that 
the electrical agent was in active operation, 
effecting the decomposition of masses of ore in 
some places, from which, by the infiltration of 
water, the metal is removed, leaving curious 
caverns, called by the miners vugs, whilst it is 
again deposited in some remote fissure, in new 
forms, by the influences of the same principle. 
This subject has been rather extensively inves- 
tigated by Mr. Henwood, but we must refer 
those who desire more information on this 
curious question to the volume itself. 
Subterranean temperature has also occupied 
the author’s attention, and he has a memoir on 
this subject. He has observed that at the same 
depths the granite rock is always colder than 
the slate rocks. It is also stated that “ at all 
depths, the rocks are warmer than the Jodes, and 
the Jodes than the cross veins ;” this is so con- 
trary to the impressions of all practical miners, 
and so much at variance with the results 
obtained by Mr. Fox, Prof. Forbes, and others, 
that we think there must be some error. Mr. 
Henwood states that, “from the surface to 150 
fathoms deep, the rise of temperature, for equal 
increments of depth, seems to be in a diminish- 
ing ratio; a fact previously known. But further 
observations ion the curious, and it would 
seem anomalous circumstance, that at more than 
150 fathoms deep the progression again becomes 





accordingly as it percolated from above, or rose 
from a greater depth than the place from which 
it issued, represent the temperature of a situa- 
tion far different. Mr. Fox’s results were 
obtained from observations on thermometers 
placed in holes bored in the rocks; the tempe- 
rature of the rubbish in the galleries of the mine 
and of the water being at the same time care- 
fully ascertained. However, on going over the 
tabular results which Mr. Henwood has given, 
it does not appear to us that his position is 
borne out by ee if we take a fair mean of 
the whole, which is the only correct mode of 
arriving at the truth. 

To all persons interested in the investigation 
of the great phenomena observable in the 
mineral kingdom, this volume will be of much 
value. Whilst to the general reader it presents 
many points of interest. 





The Revolutions, Insurrections, and Conspira- 
cies of Europe. By W.C. Taylor, L.L.D. 
2 vols. Bentley. 

Tues volumes include only the first, though 

by far the most important, portion of the author’s 

plan; what remains to be added, being rather, 
we imagine, supplementary to his argument, 
than materially affecting its conditions. We have 
waited, however, in the hope that the finished 
work would enable us to present the subject to 
our readers in its completeness; but, as the 
concluding volumes are not yet forthcoming, we 

will no longer delay calling their attention to a 

book of great interest. 

The object of the author has been to show 
how the existing edifice of modern society grew 
out of the elements which the passions of the 
dark ages supplied—to trace yet further back 
such of its materials as were gathered from the 
ruins of ancient civilization—and to select, amid 
the crowd of incidents and principles which have 
been in busy conflict, throughout the Christian 
centuries, the prevailing agencies that have 
given “ form and pressure” to the age we live 
in. ‘ All the great questions,” says Dr. Taylor, 
“ political and religious, which still divide man- 
kind, came into existence during that period of 
intellectual darkness, but great mental activity” 
(the Middle Ages) ;—and it is true, no doubt, 
that most of these did then take definite shape, 
and were argued, and battled for, in the names 
by which we still know them; but the Doctor 
finds it necessary, nevertheless, to go deeper 
for some of the essential influences which 
affected the reconstruction of the past, and 
have helped to mould our immediate present. 
The difficulty of the inquiry undertaken by 
Dr. Taylor, consists in the great variety of the 
actors, and the complication of the events, 
—which make it nearly impossible, amid 
the twilight of the earlier time, and the cross- 
lights of the latter, to see them in their true 
proportions, or detect their exact relations. A 
penetrating and steady vision, a considerable 
power of generalization, and a firm grasp of the 
logical weapon, can alone carry the philosophi- 
cal historian successfully over a field, which, 
besides its own natural difficulties and legiti- 
mate combatants, is haunted by prejudices and 


more rapid.” Now Mr. R. W. Fox’s observa- | over-run by false statements. By the aid of a 


tions, published in the Transactions of the British 
Association for 1840, give in round numbers, 
A temperature of 60° at 59 fms. below the surface. 
70° at 132 - 
‘i and 80° at 239 ” 
Being an increase of 
10° at 59 fms. deep, or 1° in 35-4 feet. 
of 10° more at 73 fms. deeper, or 1° in 48-8 
andof10°_,, 114 fms. still deeper, or 1° in 64-2 
The discrepancy between these results is 
very great; we at first were inclined to account 
for it from Mr. Henwood’s having confined his 
observations entirely to the temperature of the 


water issuing from the rocks, which might 


| clear purpose, a comprehensive knowledge of 


facts, and an honest intellect, Dr. Taylor has 
been very successful in not only disembarrassing 
his theme of these false accessories, but in clear- 
ing it also from such minor influences as (not 
without their value, and well worthy of exami- 
nation, at another time) need not, for the large 
purposes of this inquiry, be taken as materially 
affecting his general results,—in exhibiting to 
the reader the succession of those great causes, of 
whose series the life of modern Europe, moral 











and political, is the last resulting expression. We 





would not be considered as detracting greatl 

from this praise, when we say that the Doctor 
does seem, at times, as if the conflicting lights 
amid which he finds himself had dazzled tim 
for amoment, and thrown him into logical con- 
fusion ; or that he occasionally mounts a hobby 
of his own,—and, when he does so, is found 
riding it in that course which didlecticians cal] 
“ arguing in a circle ;’—because it is generally 
in some outwork of his argument, not essential 
to its safety, that these instances occur : nor will 
we make it matter of very serious reproach, that 
he deals less in the language of doubt than js 
proper to philosophy working out a problem of 
many elements ; and is apt to announce his own 
conclusions, even when he has certainly arrived 
at them before his reader, in forms which, under 
such circumstances, sound too dogmatical ;— 
because it is scarcely possible for a man, having 
the discussion of a difficult subject to himself, 
to avoid sometimes putting his own impressions 
for postulates—“ begging the question,” as it is 
called ;—and_ because, p baad, this occasional 
assumption of his premises, there is, altogether, 
so much of sincerity and candour—such an 
obvious intention to be right, and such fairness 
in meeting any question actually raised—that 
the offence is reduced within narrow limits, and 
the injury to the author’s positions not very 

eat. 

“The three great Revolutions,” says Dr, 
Taylor, “‘ which have generated the social con- 
dition of Europe, in the Middle Ages, appear to 
have been the political establishment of Christi- 
anity,—the establishment of energetic, though 
almost barbarous, races, as an ascendancy, over 
races enfeebled by corrupt civilization,—and the 
struggle for existence which the system result- 
ing from the former causes had to: maintain, 
— the rival system of Mohammedanism, 
while yet in the first fire and vigour of its 
youth.” To these three Revolutions, the first of 
the Doctor’s volumes is devoted :—the second 
describes, at length, the result of these Revolu- 
tions,—in the long contest for supremacy between 
the Feudal and Papal systems, with the pic- 
turesque incidents which attended it,—and the 
steady progress of the popular cause, with the 
great leading insurrections (of the peasantry 
and of the middle classes) by which it was 
advanced :—and the volumes yet unpublished are 
to form the complement to the subject,—in the 
examination of “ conspiracies of a more isolated 
character,” together with “ such insurrections as 
do not possess general and enduring interest, 
but, at the same time, illustrate great, though 
isolated, principles.” 

Of these inquiries, so far as they have yet 
been cnibutel, the most ingenious and elabo- 
rately-wrought portion is that which exposes 
the political character of the struggle that gra- 
dually established Christianity on the ruins of 
Roman Paganism. The author seems to have 
an idea that his views om this subject are more 
new and original than we can admit; but we 
know not that they have been hitherto so fully 
and consistently carried out, or so clearly and 
systematically described. That the real cha- 
racter of this contest has been so frequently 
overlooked is owing to the importance, in eccle- 
siastical history, of the epoch during which that 
revolution was effected; which has led, as our 
author says, the Christian and the sceptic 
equally to limit “their attention to the contro- 
versy of creeds,” and scarcely to intimate that 
“this controversy was, in fact, but part of 4 
struggle between two social systems, neither of 
which could exist without the total destruction 
of the other.” Dr. Taylor explains, at length, 
the political character of the Roman Polytheism 
—a system which entered into every detail of 


public and private life, and moulded every ele 
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ment of human society. From a very early 
riod of their history, the Romans “ recognized 
adistinction of races, sanctioned by religious in- 
stitutions, if not based on religious traditions. It 
was held as immutable law, that plebeians could 
not ‘take the auspices,’—thatis, perform the most 
important religious ceremonies.” “The various 
ecclesiastical corporations were essentially aris- 
tocratic; and the senate, itself, acted in a hier- 
archical character,—for it alone could authorize 
the consultation of the Sibylline books, and the 
admission of a new deity into the calendar. The 
connexion between the priesthood and the ma- 
gistracy, in the Republic, was not so much a 
union between Church and State, as an identifi- 
cation of the Church with the ruling powers of 
the State.”’ Not only was the founder of the city 
deified, but the personified city was itself de- 
clared a divinity; ‘‘and thus piety and patriotism 
formed, in Rome, but one sentiment.” In the 
first days of the Empire, Augustus, to mark more 
clearly the close alliance of Polytheism with the 
State, joined the pontificate to the imperial dig- 
nity, enderected the altar of Victory in the Senate 
House. The legions of the Empire “marched 
to battle, with the symbols of their deities dis- 
layed on their banners, the senate deliberated 
in the presence of the national palladium, and 
the highest ambition of most of the provinces 
was to have their ancient deities recognized as 
citizens of the Roman Pantheon.” 


The fatal blow, from which this Polytheism 
never recovered, was struck by removing the 
sovereign seat from the “ eternal, city,” —which 
destroyed the ancient aristocratic constitution 
of the Empire. Concurrently with the picture 
which our author draws of the decline of the 
old religion, he gives an account of the gradual 
spread of what was, then, the Christian heresy ; 
and states, with ability and clearness; the steps 
by which it took possession of the influence lost 
by its powerful antagonist. The attempts, on 
the part of the Roman senate and people, to 
make Rome once more the city of the Imperial 
rule, led to a series of civil wars, which were, in 
effect, a struggle between the old political sys- 
tem and the new. The final removal, by Con- 
stantine, ef the seat of empire to the shores of 
the Bosphorus, took from the city all reasonable 
hope of a restoration to its ancient supremacy 
(though such hope, and the Polytheism it main- 
tained, were never wholly extinct among the 
nobles, till the Goths came into their city) ; and 
his recognition of Christianity, as an establish- 
ment, by the convocation of the Council of Nice, 
gave it the first formal step in that career by 
which it finally attained to the very throne, itself, 
of the ancient superstition. 

As this is the most curious and important 
portion of Dr. Taylor’s book, though not the 
most amusing, we cannot do better than offer, 
in this place, a favourable example of his manner 
of discussing historical questions. For about 
fourteen hundred years, he says, the pens of con- 
troversialists have been exercised in debating the 
motives which led to the conversion of Constan- 
tine; butit never seemsto have occurred to them, 
that the wy of the conversion ought to have been 
established, before any discussion was raised re- 
specting its causes. ‘The emperor, he says, did 
not formally become a Christian until the very 
last year of his life. It is true, he protected the 
Christian churches of the East—but so did he, 
also, the Pagan rites of the West; and our 
author insinuates, therefore, that the policy 
which dictated the one protection prescribed 
the other: — 

“The very different views which have been taken 

the religious policy of Constantine, have arisen 
from a want of carefully distinguishing between the 
Eastern provinces, in which his administration was 


wchecked, and his Western dominions, where his 





course was checked by old constitutional precedents, 
and impeded by the only classes which he could 
employ to work the machinery of his government. 
While the ascendancy of the Christian church was 
established in one portion of the Roman dominions, 
the legal toleration of its existence was the utmost 
that could be obtained in the other. All difficulties 
are removed, by recognizing in Constantine two 
distinct characters,—that of an emperor of the East 
and that of an emperor of the West; the former 
being Christian from choice, the latter being pagan, 
or at least indifferent, from necessity. When Con- 
stantine declared himself in favour of Christianity, 
nearly the entire Western empire was opposed to the 
new faith ; the Roman senate and nobility, all the 
trading corporations, the municipal magistracies of 
the other cities, the great bulk of the civil and 
military authorities, were all devoted to polytheism ; 
and the Christians, living for the most part unknown 
and concealed in the towns, did not emount to one 
twelfth, and probably to one twentieth, of the entire 
population. Fanaticism itself would have been 
daunted from entering on a contest with such perilous 
odds; but Constantine was no fanatic, indeed to the 
last he was not a very zealous Christian. The clos- 
ing years of his life were spent in indolent luxury, 
which not unfrequently degenerated into scandalous 
debauchery ; and neither he, nor the Eastern bishops 
by whom he was surrounded, appeared to have 
bestowed the slightest attention on Western Chris- 
tianity. It is not necessary to enter on any considera- 
tion of the personal vices imputed to the first Chris- 
tian emperor; as in the analogous case of Henry 
VIII. and the British Reformation, we must regard 
him as an instrument, who unconsciously worked out 
the great designs of Providence, while he only sought 
the gratification of his own selfish purposes. He 
certainly dealt a fatal blow to Roman polytheism, 
from which it never recovered ; but he sought, at the 
time, freedom from aristocratic restraints, and not the 
advancement of any religious object.” 

The alleged vision of Constantine, which is 
said to have determined his conversion, is thus 
disposed of :— : 

“So much has been said and written of the 
miraculous vision of Constantine, that it is necessary 
to take some notice of the evidence on which the 
alleged miracle is founded. The only direct testimony 
to the fact is that of Eusebius, who states that he 
received the information from the emperor himself. 
But this statement is made in his life of Constantine, 
which is a panegyric rather than a biography, and 
therefore to be estimated by the canons of rhetoric, 
and not those of truth. In fact, Eusebius himself 
has given pregnant proof that he did not believe the 
tale, for he makes no mention whatever of the cir- 
cumstance in his Ecclesiastical History, and it is 
equally unnoticed in the voluminous writings of the 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. Weaker 
affirmative evidence than this could scarcely be 
exhibited ; and, in reply to it, there is as great a 
weight of accumulated evidence as ever was brought 
to prove a negative. The date of the supposed 
miracle is a.p. 382: now we have coins and inscrip- 
tions giving continuous proof that, during the twenty- 
five years subsequent to that date, Constantine, as 
pontifex maximus, officiated in heathen ceremonies, 
rebuilt heathen temples, erected heathen altars, and 
displayed heathen symbols on his statues, monuments, 
and coins. Finally, after his death, he was deified by 
the Roman senate; and medals were struck in his 
honour, by his sons, on which he appears with the 
insignia and the title of a god. On the other hand, 
the Christians never canonized him as a saint, and all 
the honours paid to his memory came from the 
pagans. There is noimprobability in the supposition, 
that Constantine, before his battle with Maxentius, 
may have had some dream similar in its character to 
the alleged miraculous vision ; and this, in fact, is the 
account given by Lactantius. There might also have 
been some appearance in the sky, which the soldiers 
received as an omen of success ; for some of Constan- 
tine’s pagan panegyrists refer to such an occurrence. 
At the distance of twenty-six years, the fading 
memory of the emperor may have confounded the 
dream and the omen. Thus the rejection of the 
miracle conveys no imputation on the veracity of 
Constantine, or the honesty of Eusebius; but, in 
fact, the latter’s character is in no way pledged to 





the truth of the story,—which he clearly discredited 
by refusing it insertion in his Ecclesiastical History.” 

The remainder of these volumes is filled 
with subjects of history more popularly familiar, 
—and more calculated to be so, from the exciting 
incidents in which they abound. The irruption 
of the Moors into Spain, and their establishment 
there—their invasions of France—and the Nor- 
man invasions of France, England, and Ireland, 
enlivened by particulars of the character and 
exploits of the Sea-kings and specimens of the 
Sagas—fill three-fourths of the pages of the first 
volume with the stirring tones of romance. The 
second—after an able summary of the history 
and constitution of feudalism, and an account of 
the struggle by which the Papacy emancipated 
itself from servitude—examines those various 
modifications of the spirit of barbarous adventure 
which resulted in the establishment of Chivalry, 
the wild episodes of the Crusades, and the foun- 
dation of a feudal monarchy in Jerusalem. The 
insurrections against feudal ee and feu- 
dalism treated of in this volume, are the peasant- 
outbreaks of Wat Tyler and Cade, in England, 
and of the Jacquerie in France,—and the noble 
stand made by the Burgesses of Flanders, for 
their franchises, under Philip von Artaveld, 
All these events are narrated with spirit,—as 
the conflicts of principles out of which the 
arose are with great clearness. History, it 
must be Pomel is here selected and mar- 
shalled in subordination to, and furtherance of, 
our author’s plan. The chain of influential causes 
is kept unbroken; and the field over which the 
Doctor seeks them is too wide, and too abun- 
dantly covered, to permit his doing more than 
cull and arrange such leading facts as are es#en- 
tial to its continuity. In effecting this, neverthe- 
less, there is, of course, a choice of riches, to try 
an author’s skill; and perhaps the work of 7 
tion is the most difficult part of his task. For 
the most part, this office didetion and arrange- 
ment is performed, in the work before us, with 
great effect : essential facts are presented by 
their most striking characters, so as to form an 
entertaining narrative, while the philosophical 
purpose is working out. If, now and then, the 
author is tempted to dwell in some path of his 
inquiry longer than seems demanded by due 
proportion,—and even to step, at times, beyond 
the bounds of necessary relation, —it is generally 
in favour of some path so pleasant, or some in- 
cident so stirring, that the reader readily forgives 
the logical defect, for the sake of the entertain- 
ment. A short anecdote or two must conclude 
our notice :— 

William of Malmesbury declares, of Pope Syl- 
vester II., that he “ erected an organ which was 
played by steam; and, though we cannot rely very 
implicitly on the authority of this most credulous 
historian, the anecdote deserves to be noticed, as a 
proof that the use of steam as a motive power was 
partially known, or at least suspected, as early as the 
eleventh century.” 

The following is an interesting specimen of 
pontifical assertion and royal courtesy, when 
brought into collision, —as they often were, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries :— 

“Two of the letters between Philip the Fair and 
pope Boniface VIII. deserve to be quoted, as 
specimens of the diplomatic correspondence of the 
fourteenth century. The first is from the pope ; and 
may be regarded as a summary of the extravagant 
pretensions made by the pontiffs, in that age. 
‘ Boniface, pontiff, servant of the servants of God, to 
Philip king of France,—Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments. Learn that you are subject to us, both 
in spiritual and temporal matters. If you have the 
ward of any benefices, by the death of the incumbents, 
you are bound to account for the proceeds to their 
successors. If you have conferred any benefices, we 
pronounce your grants null de jure, and we revoke 
them de facto. Those who entertain a contrary 
opinion shall be regarded as heretics,’ Turn we now 
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to the king's reply :—‘ Philip, by the grace of God, 
king of the French, to Boniface, falsely calling him- 
self pope, little or no greeting. Let your great 
stupidity learn that we are not subject toany earthly 
power in temporal matters; that the bestowing of 
benefices and vacant sees belongs to us, by right of 
our crown ; that we dispose of the revenues of vacant 
churches in right of our royal prerogative; that our 
gifts of sees are valid for the past and the future; and 
that we will maintain with all our might those on 
whom we have conferred, and shall confer, benefices. 
Those who suppose the contrary will be regarded by 
us as dolts and idiots.’ ” 

The following anecdote is a good example of 
the worth of politico-religious conversions :— 

* Louis-le-Débonnaire pursued a new course of 
policy: he proffered largesses and estates to those 
pagans who should embrace Christianity ; and as 
religion generally sat lightly on the corsair, his zeal 
could soon boast of a great number of converts. An 
anecdote, related by the Monk of St. Gall, may serve 
to illustrate the value of these interested conversions : 
—It was the custom of the time that adult candidates 
for baptism should present themselves at the font in 
white robes. On one occasion, so many Norman 
neophytes came together, that a proper supply of 
robes could not be obtained, and it was necessary to 
make them of such coarse stuffs as came readiest to 
hand. One of these was presented to a Norman 
nobleman who offered himself for baptism; but he 
rejected it with indignation. ‘ Keep,’ said he, ‘ your 
sackcloth for clowns; this is the twentieth time that 
I have been baptised, and I never was insulted by 
being offered such rags before.’” 

We hope to see the concluding volumes of 
this work ; and can recommend it to our readers, 
as‘a valuable addition to the philosophical his- 
tory of Europe. 





German Experiences: addressed to the English ; 
both Stayers at Home and Goers Abroad. By 
William Howitt. Longman & Co. 

Herz is a volume to make those smile who re- 

member the first German experiences of the 

Howitts,—who recollect how, seen through the 

medium of warm hearts and imaginations pre- 

pared to admire by a loving study of the litera- 
ture, the people were described in ‘ Which is the 

Wiser,’—as 

Virtuousest, wisest, discreetest, best,— 
and their social life as the perfection of truth, 
innocence, and intellectual enjoyment. Now, 
the pendulum has swung to the other extremity 
of the are. We do not mean to dispute the facts 
adduced by Mr. Howitt: some we can warrant 
from personal experience, some on the testi- 
mony of others long resident in the country— 
but they are given without the palliations and 
accessories which suggest themselves to a more 
dispassionate observer. The book, therefore, 
is rather the work of a partisan than of the 
philosopher. Further, it seems to us, that as 
far as location, society, &c. are concerned, it 
should have been entitled ‘Heidelberg Expe- 
riences.’ As such, however, it has its merits; 
and contains consolatory proof that Mr. Howitt’s 

German experiences have not spoiled his English 

style. 

The difficulties of the out journey—supposing 
the party emigrating goes by the Rhine—are 
fairly described,—save that, we think, ourauthor 
condemns too severely the people of the Rhine- 
land, on account of the activity of one or two 
Cologne thieves and the sins of the Ludwig 
steamer. We have often visited that district, 
but observed only the usual rapacity of a people 
spoiled—and not so much as our author declares 
—by the demoralizing influences consequent on 
the exactions and extravagance of vulgar tourists. 
The Rhinelanders are not more corrupt than 
the Swiss, or the people among the Cumber- 
land lakes;—while, as regards the cheatery 
and clannishness to which the stranger is ex- 
posed; the double faces and the double prices, 





and the resolution of residents of a better class 
not to unbind his eyes—we believe few English 
who have resided in Wales, North or South, 
could not match the tale. There is one advan- 
tage, which the traveller in Prussia enjoys, not 
touched upon by Mr. Howitt—namely, having 
all his road and hotel expenses settled by a 
government tariff to which he can appeal. 
When he was declaiming so loudly against 
German imposition, Prussian state-education, 
and Prussian police-systems, he should have 
adverted to this very substantial aid to the 
stranger, if not the resident. 

Upon lodging-house keepers (especially of 
the genteel class) our author is somewhat un- 
merciful. What says “ Boz,” touching such 
characters in this free metropolis of ours? Have 
we not our Mrs. Bardells? and other leaner 
phantoms of the species, with their ghastly, 
mechanical civilities, their false curls and their 
false keys ;—whose whole occupation is “ putting 
the screw” on their inmates, especially if the 
latter be too idle, or too preoccupied to resist? 
Certainly, the Heidelberg dame, here described, 
was a first-class practitioner; but, we believe 
her to have been a woman of the world “of 
rooms to let,’”” and not of Germany alone! As 
to the narrow, self-engrossed life of the Heidel- 
berg professors, and the too-homely virtue of 
their wives, these are “pencillings” on which we 
are unable to oppose experience by experience. 
Our author writes shrewdly and wisely on the 
subject of education ; with a touch of bitterness, 
however, which is explained by certain allusions 
to a domestic bereavement. We will rather 
exhibit him when looking on the bright side of 
German life :— 

“ What now, amongst the Germans, strikes every 
liberal lover of his country, every man who has no 
motive but to see the truth and spread it, especially 
in our own beloved country ? Hesees a simple, and 
less feverish state of existence. He sees a greater 
portion of popular content diffused by a more equal 
distribution of property. He sees a less convulsive 
straining after the accumulation of enormous fortunes. 
He sees a less incessant devotion to the mere business 
of money-making, and consequently a less intense 
selfishness of spirit ; a more genial and serene enjoy- 
ment of life, a more intellectual embellishment of 
it with music and domestic entertainment. He sees 
the means of existence kept, by the absence of ruinous 
taxation, of an enormous debt recklessly and lavishly 
piled on the public shoulders, by the absence of 
restrictions on the importation of articles of food, 
cheap and easy of acquisition. He sees, wherever 
he goes, in great cities, or small towns, every thing 
done for the public enjoyment. Public walks, beauti- 
fully planted, and carefully accommodated with seats 
at convenient distances for the public to rest at 
leisure. He sees these walks laid out wherever it be 
possible. Old town-walls and ramparts are converted 
into promenades, commandiag by their elevation the 
finest prospects over town and country. The whole 
of city or town is encircled by them. Thus, the old 
as well as the young can ascend from the heat and 
dust and hurry of the streets, and enjoy the freshest 
air, and the most lively and yet soothing scenes in 
the streets below on one hand, or gaze into the green 
fields and hills around. It is delightful to see on 
fine days the greyheaded fathers of a city thus seated 
on these airy walks beneath their favourite limes, 
and enjoying their chat together over old times, while 
within a few steps of home their eyes can still wander 
over those distant scenes whither their feet no longer 
can carry them. If there be an old castle in the 
suburbs of any of their towns, it is not shut up, but 
its gardens and its very walls and courts and fosses, 
are laid out in lovely walks, and the whole place is 
made the favourite resort and enjoyment of the whole 
population. There a coffee-house or cassino is sure 
to be found ; and there beneath the summer trees, 
old and young, rich and poor, sit and partake of their 
coffee, wine, and other refreshment, while some old 
tower near is converted into an orchestra, and sends 
down the finest music for the general delight. He 
sees all sorts of gardens, even to the royal gnes, and 





all sorts of estates, kept open for the public observa, 
tion and passage through them ; he sees the woods and 
forests all open to the foot and spirit of the delighted 
lover of nature and of solitude. He sees all public 
amusements and enjoyments, as_ theatrical and 
musical representations, the very highest of this kind 
kept cheap and accessible to all. There are no operas 
there with boxes let at 300/. per annum, with seats 
in the pit at half-a-guinea each. Twenty-pence ig 
the price of gentility itself; and for five-pence May 
be heard, and in a good place, the finest operas per- 
formed by the finest singers in the country. For 
fourpence may be attended the finest out-of-door 
concerts of Strauss or Lanner, in the capital of 
Austria itself. He sees education kept equally cheap 
in school and university, kept within the reach of al] 
for the free use of all; and the school so systematized 
as to answer the various requirings of every varied 
class or profession. He sees the church kept cheap, 
and the churches open and free to one man as well 
as another, without pews and property, where all 
should be open, the common meeting-place of the 
common family before the common Father. He 
sees no church-rates imposed on stubborn and refrac. 
tory consciences, but a voluntary contribution, left to 
the voluntary attender of divine service. He sees 
musical and singing societies encouraged amongst the 
people, where the working classes, when the labours 
of the day are done, can meet and enjoy a refining 
treat. He sees these civilizing and refining influences 
extended over the open-air enjoyments of the Sundays 
and holidays of the common people in city and 
country.” 

Mr. Howitt is, also, judicious in his warm 
advocacy of the inexpensive simplicity of Ger- 
man funerals—and we will join his ridicule at 
the stupifying bead-roll of titles which the land 
affords—making social parlance so difficult to 
any traveller, whose motto is, like Addison’s 
Sir Trusty’s,— 

Let me appear, my liege, I pray 
Methodical in what I say. 
Our author defends, once more, though less 
triumphantly than when assisted by Dr. Corne- 
lius, the absurdities of the Burschen life. He 
points out the “lame and impotent conclusion” 
of the students’ be-sung and be-drunken free- 
dom—when those wild youths sink down into the 
stagnation of official routine, or subside into the 
mill-horse activity of commercial life. He de- 
nounces the paper system of conducting public 
business. He shows how underneath all these 
“crossed and plaited bands,” a spirit of plain- 
speaking dissatisfaction is spreading : incorporat- 
ing into this portion of his work, the papers on 
“the Living Political Poets of Germany,” which 
appeared in this journal, and concludes, some- 
what inconclusively, with an enthusiastic de- 
nunciation of all government plans of education, 
because, in Germany, such have been, and are, 
turned to the enthralment of the popular mind 
and will. 





A Treatise on Food and Diet. By Jonathan 
Pereira, M.D. Longman & Co. 


A Treatise on Diet. 
M.D. Churchill. 
THERE are few departments of science that 
have made more progress of late years than 
that of organic chemistry. It is not long since 
that the advance of the chemist seemed arrested 
as he approached the analysis of organic sub- 
stances. All nature was open to him as long as 
it did not assume an organized form ; but wher- 
ever the elements of matter were brought under 
the influence of vitality, even in the humblest 
plant or animal, there did he despair of under- 
standing their combinations. Still, however, 
every now and then an inquirer was bold enough 
to enter the field, and bring back a fact or two. 


By William Davidson, 


These facts accumulated as improved means of 


investigation were discovered, till, at last, 
Liebig, more prominently than his colleagues, 
ventured to bring them together, and show 

their relation to animal and vegetable phy- 
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Our purpose is not, however, to dis 

i Te ur ’ ’ s 
pansy dis wed merits of Liebig’s books, or 
the value of his labours, but we think there can 
be but one opinion as to the influence they are 
evidently exercising on every department of 
animal and vegetable chemistry. 

Perhaps of all subjects to investigate chemi- 
cally, that presenting the most apparent diffi- 
culties, is the food of the higher animals, and 
more especially man. Man is omnivorous; 
capable of eating and of deriving nourishment 
from the whole or parts of almost every animal 
and vegetable growth, and, at first sight, it 
would appear impossible to analyze the — 
sition of his food, and to follow the, apparently, 
strange changes that must take place in the 
conversion of the heterogeneous material which 
he takes into his stomach, into the flesh and blood 
and bones, of which he is composed. But the 
chemist has shown us that variety of form does 
not imply variety of nature. The whole vegetable 
and animal kingdom is composed of a few simple 
elements, of which carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen are the chief. It is in the 
vegetable kingdom that these elements are 
wrought into an almost exhaustless variety of 
forms, constituting what are called the secretions 
of plants, and giving to every species in some 
combination or another a distinct character. 
But whilst the principles thus formed are so 
numerous, those which enter into the food of 
man are very few, but these are the most widely 
diffused and the most abundantly found. These 
principles are chiefly starch, sugar, oil, gum, 
and proteine. All plants used as food yield 
these in a greater or less quantity. They are 
not, however, all essential as food; the first four 
belong to a common group, and are character- 
ized by possessing carbon, oxygen, and hydro- 

en, but not nitrogen, whilst the proteine as 
it is called, possesses nitrogen. This proteine 
assumes different forms, and in wheat and other 
grains is the gluten of older chemists, and 
according to variations in its chemical cha- 
racters is called vegetable fibrine, albumen, and 
caseine. 

One of the most remarkable statements made 
by modern chemists is the different offices in the 
economy of the human body which these two 

roups of principles are destined to maintain. 
t is found that whatever solid texture there is 
in the body is composed of fibrine, albumen, 
and caseine, and that these principles are iden- 
tical in composition with those obtained from 
the vegetable kingdom, so that the process of 
digestion and nutrition is not one of an elaborate 
transformation and metamorphosis of bodies, 
but simply one of an appropriation by an animal 
body of what already exists formed in a veget- 
able one, Another curious fact, a necessary 
consequence of this, is that animal food — 
yields the same nitrogenized principles which 
were originally found in the vegetable, so that 
all our food is really first manufactured in the 
system of plants. ‘The use then of the nitro- 
genized principle is to build up the fabric of the 

ly: it is in fact the raw material out of which 
the whole animal kingdom is made. 

On the other hand, the carbenaceous princi- 
ples play a not less important part. The heat 
of the body must be kept up. Its proteinaceous 
fabric would soon cool down to the temperature 
of the atmosphere, and be speedily resolved 
into its pristine elements unless some means 
Were provided for the constant disengagement 
of caloric in the system. This is the office of 
the starch, the sugar, and the oil, of food. Their 
particles are taken into the blood, and there 
meeting with oxygen, derived from the atmo- 
sphere through respiration, a union takes place 
between it and the carbon, heat is evolved, and 
carbonic acid is formed, which is expelled atevery 





expiration. Here, in fact, we have going on in 
the body, for the purpose of warming it, a pro- 
cess precisely similar to that which goes on in 
a fire-place for warming our rooms. The only 
difference being, that the combustion of carbon 
in the body is not sufficiently active to produce 
incandescence, which is always the case in an 
ordinary fire. 

Such is an outline of the view at present 
maintained by Liebig, Boussingault, Dumas, and 
others, and adopted by Dr. Pereira in the pre- 
sent work, and has already been the foundation 
of some very clever lectures on the feeding of 
cattle, by Dr. Lyon Playfair, delivered before 
the Royal Agricultural Society. In an artificial 
state of society, where man can rely so little on 
his instincts, it is of importance that he should 
understand that an admixture of nitrogenized 
and carbonaceous aliments are necessary to his 
existence, and that where this is not obtained 
in due proportion, disease is the result. Hap- 
pily this proportion is found in the common diet 
of every country. What wheat is in Europe, 
rice is in Asia, and maize isin America. They 
all contain nearly the same proportions of starch 
and proteine. They form the staple food of the 
world, but modifications are made according 
to taste and circumstances, and carbonaceous 
principles, as butter and fat where heat is needed, 
and proteinaceous where hard work makes a 
great demand on the muscles of the body. 
Here we have an explanation of how it is that 
the Russian and Greenlander can consume train 
oil with their food, and why it is that the hard- 
working English consume more animal (pro- 
teinaceous) food than any other people in the 
world. 

One of the most remarkable facts in the diet 
of mankind, is the enormous consumption of 
tea and coffee. The slightly stimulating and 
narcotic properties of these substances do not 
seem sufficient to account for the fact that up- 
wards of 800,000,000 of pounds of these articles 
are annually consumed by the inhabitants of 
the world. It has, however, been found that 
they contain a certain active principle, which, 
though small in quantity, is yet supposed to 
form an important part in the human economy. 
This principle is called theine in tea and caf- 
feine in coffee, but they are identical in com- 
position; and what is very remarkable, this same 
principle has been discovered in the Paraguay 
tea, a species of holly used for infusion by the 
natives of South America; and a principle very 
similar, called theobromine, is found in the nuts 
from which cocoa and chocolate are prepared. 
Now, according to Liebig, there is found in the 
blood a principle called by him taurine, result- 
ing from the destruction of the tissues of the 
body, and having a composition so closely re- 
sembling theine that the one may be easily con- 
verted into the other. Taurine performs an im- 
portant office in the economy of respiration, and 
Liebig suggests that the introduction of theine 
into the system prevents the destruction of the 
tissues for the purpose of forming taurine, and 
thus, though not nutritive itself, it becomes 
indirectly nutritious to the body by saving its 
tissues from destruction. This theory may or 
may not be true in all its parts; it at any rate 
affords an explanation of a singular fact, and 
has more evidence in favour of its truth than its 
reasonableness. 

In these days of tee-totalism and bold asser- 
tion with regard to the virtues of cold water, 
and the injuriousness of all kinds of fermented 
liquor, it may be interesting to know what the 
physiological chemist has got to say ~~ the 
point. Benjamin Franklin maintained that a 
penny loaf and a pint of water had more nutri- 
ment than a pint of beer, and according to 
chemical analysis, the bread does contain more 





nitrogenized matter than the beer. But Frank- 
lin and the tee-totallers lose sight of the fact 
that the beer contains alcohol, which is one of 
the most highly carbonized matters that exist. 
When fermented liquor is taken, the particles 
of alcohol get into the blood, and there uniting 
with oxygen, assist in keeping up the heat of 
the body in the same manner as all other car- 
bonized aliments, and, as it can be introduced 
into the system with more facility, is frequently 
much preferable. That such should be the use 
of alcohol appears reasonable, for although un- 
fortunately some men drink fermented eens 
for the purpose of producing a state of intoxica- 
tion, yet the great mass of the inhabitants of 
northern climates would hardly have continued 
to consume them unless they had something 
more to recommend them than their agreeable 
flavour and pleasing effects. 

These views are evidently of great practical 
importance. It gives to the medical man a pre- 
cision in the prescribing of dict that he had 
hitherto never contemplated. In public esta- 
blishments also, as schools, prisons, workhouses, 
&c. where persons are fed by rule, a knowledge 
of the above facts must be of great advantage 
in preparing those kinds of dietaries which shall 
at once combine a sufficient amount of digest- 
ible food with the necessary nitrogenized and 
carbonized constituents. In the treatise of Dr. 
Pereira there is a chapter on dietaries which 
every one should read who has intrusted to him 
the habitual regulation of the diet of a large 
number of people. 

Of the books before us, that of Dr. Pereira is 
a treatise on diet in its relation to the nutrition 
of the body, and is a tolerably complete digest 
of all that is at present known upon the subject 
as far as general principles are concerned, and 
indicates an advance upon works previously 
published of the same kind. Dr. Davidson’s 
book is an account of all the plants and animals 
yielding food, arranged according to the natural 
system of classification. 





Travels of a North-German through the High 
Pyrenees—{ Reise, §c.] Leipsic, Brockhaus; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 

TueEseE volumes are pleasantly written ; but give 

us little information in addition to the narratives 

of Miss Costello, Mr. Paris, and other late travel- 


lers. At Auch we are introduced to the barber- 
poet, Jasmin, whose passion for fame must be 
highly gratified by the homage paid to him by 
travellers, and to which the Atheneum helped 
to introduce him (Nos. 784 and 859). Of Pau, 
our North-German tourist has a more favour- 
able impression than that which Miss Costello 
has given us; but the accounts are easily recon- 
ciled. The splendid panorama of its neighbour- 
hood may be striking for a visitor, but for a 
resident it offers little variety. The castle of 
Henry IV. leads our tourist into a long chapter 
of history, which is out of place. At Eaux 
Bonnes he meets with the shepherd Sacaze, 
who also was long since honourably mentioned 
in the Atheneum for his extraordinary attain- 
ments :— 

Sacaze spent his youthful summer days in tend- 
ing his flocks among the mountains, where he pursued, 
without the help of books, his botanical studies. 
When he heard, from a preacher in the neighbour- 
hood, that there were books written on the study of 
plants, he could not rest until he possessed a volume 
of Linnzus. But the book wasin Latin! This did not 
discourage him; but, with an old grammar and a 
dictionary, which he borrowed, he applied himself to 
the book until he could read easily, not only Linnzus 
but also the Roman Classics, and even spoke the 
language with tolerable correctness and fluency. Ile 
has formed acollection of some twothousand Pyrenean 
plants,and is honoured as the correspondent of Jussieu. 
Yet, with all his studies, he continues fuithful to his 
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lowly avocation in his native vale, where he is 
esteemed as the best of shepherds. 

Our traveller's account of society at the French 
watering places is not very tempting. At 
Baréges, notable in other days for the pilgrimage 
of Madame de Maintenon to its waters for the 
benefit of the young Duke de Maine, he 
observes— 

It is no wonder that the French live like hermits 
at their watering-places, for since 1830, there has been 
no social life in France. This opinion is confirmed 
by all travellers who have not restricted their observa- 
tions to Paris, as well as by the confessions of all 
political parties. A ball seldom throws its charm 
over life at Baréges. The catering for amusements 
is under the sole direction of the Postmaster. This 
universal man, in addition to his duties towards 
government, discharges the functions of a shop-keeper 
and librarian, and, for time out of mind, has presided 
over a news-room and circulating library. His 
illegible MS. book-list, forty years old, shows a strong 
aversion to all the productions of shallow, modern 
French literature. The lot of about a hundred ancient 
romances has not increased, but rather suffered 
diminution from the ravages of ratsand mice in many 
winters. Beside these standard works, enriched with 
the perfume of acheese-shop, the pliant Journal des 
Débats and the pathetic Siccle are allowed a place 
in this haunt of literature. 

On his way through the valley of Peyrade, to 
Gavernie and Roland’s Breach, ow traveller 
encounters one of those miserable specimens of 
humanity styled ‘“Cagots.”” We can with diffi- 
culty believe that he has faith in his historical 
speculations as to their origin :— 

As I left the bridge of Sia, I suddenly noticed, 
standing at my side, a being whom I might have 
taken for my countryman Riibezahl ; but among all 
the disguises under which he has played his goblin 
frolics, he never assumed a mask of such total idiocy. 
The unhappy creature at my side, certainly, retained 
as little likeness to humanity as could consist with 
the usual human figure. A smile which expressed 
not even the lowest grade of intelligence was fixed 
upon his lips, while his eyes, projecting like those of 
a beetle, gave not the least expression to his inani- 
mate face......In vain I endeavoured to extract a 
single word from this Kobold: a disgusting laugh was 
the only reply to all my questions. I found myself 
in company with one of those riddles for the naturalist 
and the historian which are found, though not in any 
great number, among the Pyrenees—examples of the 
deep degradation to which obstinate, long-continued 
persecutions can reduce human nature. These 
Pariahs of the West, under the name of “ Cagots,” 
have been represented by some writers, as the des- 
cendants of the Visigoths conquered by Clovis in 
507, and by others, as the posterity of the Saracen 
prisoners who remained in France after the conquest 
of Tours by Charles Martel. But some naturalists 
have endeavoured to account for the physical and 
moral degeneracy of this unfortunate race, by the 
influence of local circumstances, and would thus re- 
present them as the Cretins of the Pyrenees. Against 
this explanation we have the variety of circumstances 
among which the “ Cagots” are found, both on the 
north and the south sides of the Pyrenees, and indeed, 
in the north and south provinces of France. It is 
certain that their origin is beyond all clear historical 
notices ; that in the middle ages they were excluded 
from all civil privileges, generally persecuted and 
driven into the morasses and mountain solitudes. In 
the churches of the Pyrenees we may still see the 
separate entrances made for these “ Cagots.” They 
had also separate places for their consecrated water, 
and seats apart from the rest of the congregation. 


The chaotic valley of Peyrade is one of the 
most striking scenes among the Pyrenees. 

To form some idea of this place, which is far be- 
yond all power of description, you must imagine a 
gigantic granite mountain shivered by some great 
convulsion of nature, and its fragments scattered over 
a circle of some two miles from the highest peaks of 
the surrounding hills down to the depth of the valley 
and the stream. You must imagine as the elements 
of this chaotic scene granite-blocks, in size from ten 
to a hundred thousand cubic feet, strewn over the 


valley, and one upon another, like pebbles from the 
hand of achild. The wind, which had been blowing 
briskly from Spain, had ceased, and the air of the 
valley was sultry. Vast lead-coloured clouds piled 
themselves up in the sky, and threw down their 
shadows over the colossal masses of stone all around 
me. The aspect of the heavens fully harmonized 
with the scene below, and I never heard the roll of 
thunder in the distance sound so solemnly and signi- 
ficantly as here in the bosom of Peyrade. No living 
creature, except a long grey snake, with a line of 
roses and pearls drawn in bright colours along his 
back, and gliding over the ground just before me, 
animated the solitude ; and even the eagle, for which 
I looked in vain above the rocky walls of the valley, 
seems to avoid the place where a prey is not likely to 
be found. Going on a little further, I found a cascade 
falling like a white veil over the face of the perpen- 
dicular rock. Ona vast block of stone lying in the 
midst of the valley, as if to mark the end of this 
chaos, the figure of a peasant maiden, with the pictu- 
resque Pyrenean distaff in her hand, was drawn in 
relief upon the horizon. She seemed to be the fairy 
of the valley. 


There is nothing like knowing just where to 
leave off in a poetical flight. Our tourist’s fairy 
seems out of character with the preceding scene. 
But if she was there, (and who would doubt it ?) 
of course he only did his duty in adding her 
figure to his sketch. 

After an ascent of considerable risk and diffi- 
culty, our tourist reached Roland’s Breach, and 
found his toil well rewarded by the magnificent 
prospect :— 

After a march equally laboriousand perilous, during 
which a slip of the foot, in several places, would have 
been instant death, we found a relief from five hours’ 
hard climbing in walking a short distance on the level. 
With eagerness we hastened on towards the colossal 
portal from which our view was to extend over the 
horizon of two great kingdoms, and all the difficul- 
ties of our path seemed now surmounted. We had, 
however, still to cross a hollow, worked out in the 
ground by the melting ice and snow. When this was 
done, we stood in the breach, 9,360 feet above the 
level of the sea. And how abundantly rich was the 
reward of our toil in this moment! Shall I first 
describe the wonderful order and gigantic dimen- 
sions of the immediately surrounding objects? or, 
forgetting these awhile, shall I lay before the reader 
the vast expanse of countries from whose misty circle 
emerged a whole army of the great figures of the 
past 2? At that moment I was too much under the 
control of the indescribable impression of the scene 
to make the choice; but now, when some months 
have abated the force of the impression, I can 
follow a logical order, and inform the reader as to 
the idea he must form of the Breach of Roland. Ob- 
serve, then, the remarkable symmetry with which 
nature has endowed this, her colossal work. A wall 
of rock, which would do honour to an architect by 
the accuracy of its lines, extends itself in the form of 
a half-moon, with its convex side towards France, and 
with an elevation of from three to four hundred 
feet. In the middle of this wall we see a door with 
pillars as regular as architecture, and about three 
hundred feet wide. On each side of this door are 
openings which may pass for windows, and, at the 
extremities of the colossal wall rise towers of rocks 
as if built to complete the fortification. Let us 
tread on the threshold of the door-way and cast 
a glance upon the Pyrenees, which serve as the 
base of this imposing pile. The difference of 
formation in the mountains towards France from 
their side towards Spain is striking. On this side 
the glance falls at once into a deep abyss, and the 
vast descent is only slightly interrupted and moderated 
by the hills of Aragon. On the French side the 
central chain of mountains is surrounded by a girdle 
composed of seven or eight ranges with little differ- 
ence in their elevations, until they decline into the 
plains of Bearn, Languedoc, and Roussillon. All 
around us, in the sublime but oppressive stillness 
of this mountain solitude, breathes of death and de- 
solation. At our feet the unbounded plains of Aragon 
and Castile are expanded under the deep blue Spanish 
sky, and our eyes seek to penetrate the mist on the 





far horizon into which the objects seem to sink, as if 





into the ocean, until, wearied with the endeavour, we 
leave the mind to indulge its own visions, 

Our tourist gives us pleasant descriptions of 
the simple peasantry of the Pyrenees, and draws 
some tempting pictures of climate and scenery, 
But ere we part we must give him and other 
German writers of travels a hint on the impro- 
priety of mixing together sentimental and de- 
scriptive passages. If a German must talk of 
his emotions, let him give them in a separate 
—_ and honestly forewarn the reader, not 
lead us to some interesting place, and, when 
apparently about to give a description, fob us 
off with a high-flying rigmarole about his sen- 
sations and sentiments. This meditative mood 
spoils many German authors. 





Minutes of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. 
(Second Notice.) 

To observe the contrast between what has been 
done and what is still required for national edu- 
cation, we have only to turn to the Reports of 
the Children’s Employment Commission, noticed, 
last year, in the Atheneum, (pp. 203, 228, 257,) 
and then to the collection of Minutes now before 
us. Of this volume two hundred pages are filled 
with the Report of the Battersea Training School, 
a hundred are devoted to St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, eighty pages are given to the Report 
on British Schools in London, thirty to the School 
of Industry at Norwood, and the greater remain- 
ing part of the book is occupied with schools 
connected with the Scottish Presbyteries, and 
correspondence relative to the Manchester Union 
Schools of Industry. The total number of schools 
to which grants have been made in the whole 
northern district (let the traveller call to mind the 
crowded streets of industry through which he 
has passed in Durham, Lancashire, and the East 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire!) is one hundred 
and forty-eight; and this is the highest number 
found in any of the five districts into which the 
schéme of periodical inspection divides England 
and Wales. As some people are dreaming that, 
because many great things have been said, some- 
thing great must surely be in operation for the 
education of the people, letit only be considered, 
in order to form a fair calculation how far we are 
from anything like a national system, that even 
one sect, the body of Wesleyan Methodists, in 
order to maintain its operations upon that frac- 
tion of the population which it iethnion, finds it 
necessary to divide the same extent of country 
into twenty-nine districts; and each of these, 
again, on an average, into upwards of a dozen 
circuits. 


The Secretary of the Council proposes that 
each of these five districts may be divided into 


five sections. ‘ Each section should contain at 
least twelve schools, which, from their character 
and contiguity, may be inspected at the rate of 
two in the same day. Thus, in five months, sixty 
such schools would be inspected in thirty days; 
leaving eighty days (out of one hundred and ten) 
for the inspection of the remaining eighty schools.” 
Now, without wishing to undervalue the scheme of 
inspection proposed by Mr. Shuttleworth, we must 
hear our earnest conviction that such a system 
falls very far short of meeting the necessities of the 
case. Even this volume of minutes, compiled 
from but scanty data, shows numerous instances 
of the liability of local and private institutions, 
without an enlivening communion with the ope- 
rations of a great system, to fall into a dull and 
mechanical routine. And every considerate man 
will be disposed to make some allowance for the 
country pr at adhe if, amid the dull routine of 
his mechanical drudgeries, he loses sight of the 
higher philosophy of his profession, and lapses 
into a mere copy-setting and sum-correcting 
machine. What order of men then do we 
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a 
require in the place of inspectors? They should 
be something more than mere inspectors. They 
should be men, not only able to examine and 
criticize the works of others, but also to carry 
about with them inspiration and encouragement, 
by directing the minds of masters, senior pupils, 
and the public generally, to the higher objects 
of a liberal education. In short, we require, in- 
stead of mere inspectors paying cold and dry 
annual visits of criticism to the schools, men of 
superior abilities and character as lecturers, to 
elevate the general tone of education, and, espe- 
cially, to exercise a benevolent over-sight upon 
senior pupils who have passed the mechanical 
stages of education, and are just entering upon 
the most important and the most neglected 
season of life. The good that might result to 
our country from the efforts of such a class of 
men, separate from all the contentions of politi- 
cal opinions, and devoted entirely to the spread 
of the pure and humanizing principles of a supe- 
rior education among the people, isincalculable ; 
and we are equally assured, both that such men 
might be found, and, also, that the country is 
ripe to receive them. 

The Report on the Training School at Batter- 
sea is exceedingly creditable to that institution ; 
but the most pleasing part of it is the account of 
De Fellenberg’s school at Hofwyl, placed under 
the charge of Vehrli, where the cultivation of 
the physical, moral, and intellectual faculties of 
the pupils, gathered from the very outcasts of the 
canton, wasadmirably and successfully combined. 
The readers of the dian are well aware of 


the general character of this school; but we 


shall give a short extract from this part of the 
Report :— 4 

“ As we returned from the garden with the pupils, 
on the evening of the first day, we stood for a few 
minutes with Vehrli in the court-yard, by the shore 
of the lake. The pupils had ascended into the class 
rooms, and the evening being tranquil and warm, the 
windows were thrown up, and we, shortly afterwards, 
heard them sing in excellent harmony. As soon as 
this song had ceased, we sent a message to request 
another with which we had become familiar in our 
visits to the Swiss schools; and thus, in succession, 
we called for song after song of Nageli, imagining 
that we were only directing them at their usual hour 
of instruction in vocal music. There was a great 
charm in this simple but excellent harmony. When 
we had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli invited us to 
ascend into the room where the pupils were assembled. 
We followed him, and on entering the apartment, 
great was our surprise to discover that the whole 
school, during the period we had listened, had been 
cheering with songs their evening employment of 
peeling potatoes and cutting the stalks from the green 
vegetables and beans, which they had gathered in 
the garden. As we stood there they renewed their 
choruses till prayers were announced. We were 
greatly charmed in this school by the union of com- 
paratively high intellectual attainments among the 
scholars, with the utmost simplicity of life and cheer- 
fulness in the humblest menial labour. Their food 
was of the coarsest character, consisting chiefly of 
vegetables, soups and very brown bread. They rose 
between four and five, took three meals in the day, 
the last about six, and retired to rest about nine. 
They seemed happy in their lot. Some of the other 
normal schools of Switzerland are remarkable for 
the same simplicity in their domestic arrangements, 
though the students exceed, in their intellectual 
attainments, all notions prevalent in England of what 
should be taught in such schools. Thus in the nor- 
mal school of the canton of Berne, the pupils worked 
in the fields during eight hours of the day, and spent 
the rest in intellectual labour. They were clad in 
the coarsest dresses of the peasantry, wore wooden 
shoes, and were without stockings. Their intellectual 
attainments, however, would have enabled them to 
put to shame the masters of most of our elementary 
schools. Such men, we felt assured, would go forth 
cheerfully to their humble village homes, to spread 
the doctrine which Vehrli taught of peace and con- 
tentment in virtuous exertion; and men similarly 
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trained appeared to us best fitted for the labour of 
reclaiming the pauper youth of England, to the vir- 
tues, and restoring them to the happiness of her best 
instructed peasantry.” 

Now, throwing theoretical argument aside, 
we would simply ask our contending parties if 
they could not unite to support institutions on 
the model of that just described. If they can- 
not, heaven send them clearer thoughts and 
better feelings ! 

St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, for the training 
of masters for the National Society, (under the 
direction of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge,) is, of 
course, strictly conformed to all the requisitions 
of the English Church :— 

“ Resting upon the ground that it is the duty and 
by consequence the right and privilege of the Church, 
to be the teacher of the nation, Mr. Coleridge’s efforts 
have been mainly directed to form the character of 
his pupils, in accordance with Church principles, to 
raise up a body of teachers who might appreciate the 
Scriptural character of the English Church, and who 
should feel themselves to be living, intelligent, and 
responsible agents in the carrying out of her system.” 

Leaving out of consideration the exclusive 
— in the character of this establisment, the 

eport speaks favourably of its management. 
We are glad to find choral music attended to; 
and an intimation of another pleasing feature of 
popular improvement may be extracted :— 

“Looking forward to the future position of our 
students, almost every country schoolmaster might 
be with much advantage, both to himself and to his 
neighbourhood, a gardener and a florist. The en- 
couragement lately afforded to cottage gardening, 
has been already attended with the most pleasing 
results. The parochial schoolmaster who shall be 
able to assist, by example and precept, in fostering 
a taste so favourable to the domestic happiness and, 
in fact, to the domestic virtues of a rustic population, 
a taste by which an air of comfort is communicated 
to the rudest dwelling, and a certain grace thrown 
over the simplest forms of humble life, will, it is 
trusted, in this as in so many other ways, be made 
an instrument of good, and an efficient assistant 
to the parochial clergyman.” 

We cannot here enter upon a survey of the 
British Schools in London. It may be urged, with 
some justice, that the mode of insuring peace on 
religious topics in these schools, is a negative 
mode, and reduces the teacher to a mere au- 
tomaton in that respect; but the suspicions of 
parties make it difficult to pursue the better 
way, by a clear definition of general in opposi- 
tion to party doctrines. Some may despair of 
ever finding agreement among parties on any 
such definition; but we must remember the 
caution which Socrates (in the ‘‘ Pheedo”’) ad- 
dresses to one of his wavering disciples, lest, on 
account of diversities of opinion, we should des- 
pair of ever coming to the truth. 

It would require a treatise rather than a short 
paper to expose the two master errors which we 
find prevalent in most of the elementary schools 
in the country, with regard to their religious 
instruction: the mode of teaching (if teaching 
it can be called) by abstract definitions, and the 
vague, disorderly reading of the Scriptures. Not 
one teacher in five hundred understands the 
nature and use of an abstract definition—the 
necessity of a ong process of details to 
fill up and explain the terms employed in it. 
Such comprehensive formulas, as ‘God is an in- 
finite and eternal spirit,” or ‘ Astronomy is the 
science of the heavenly bodies,” are hammered 
into the memory, and then the poor children are 
considered wonderfully wise! A still worse 
error, if possible, is found in the disorderly way 
of reading the Scriptures. What good can result 
from such a style Faden, without any master 
light or guiding idea, now dipping into the ob- 
scurest prophecies, or plunging into the Apoca- 
lypse, then going through the ceremonial law 
or the history of the kings of Juda, before 
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the most familiar lessons of the Gospel have 
been read and understood? Or if the Scriptures 
are read in the mere canonical order, we need 
hardly say that, at least for children, it is no 
order at all. Of such a course, only such results 
as the following short examination gives us, can 
be expected; and we have little doubt, that it 
affords a fair specimen of the greater number of 
schools wheresuch a routine of reading is followed. 
The biblical scholars submitted to this examina- 
tion were about ten years old, and here is a 
part of Mr. Tremenheere’s report on their 
attainments :— 

“*Who was Jesus Christ the son of?’ ‘Son of 
David.’"—* Who then was David? ‘Son of Jesus’ — 
* Who was the second king of Israel?’ ‘* Hosannah.” 
(He had been reading the Book of Daniel.)—‘ Who 
was Daniel?’ ‘A disciple.—* Where was Christ 
crucified?” ‘England.\—Asked the meaning of 
words they were reading: * Foal?’ answer, ‘Skin.’ 
— Fulfilled?’ answer, ‘ Prophesied..—‘ Strawed ? 
straightway ? covered? overthrew? No answer.— 
‘Who was Moses?? ‘Apostle of Christ.’—* Who 
was Moses?’ ‘Son of Christ..—* When did he live?” 
‘Six years ago.’ ‘Forty years ago..—‘ Who was 
Peter?’ ‘An Angel..—‘ Who were the Gentiles ?” 
‘People of God.—‘ Who was Adam?’ ‘Son of 
Abraham.’ Who was Jesus Christ?’ ‘The first 
man.’” 

Even supposing they had been drilled well 
enough to return parrot-like answers to a 
thousand similar queries, promiscuously taken 
from scripture history, what a poor substitute 
for education would this be! 

We trust we have clearly indicated our view 
of the only catholic principle on which a truly 
and virtually scien system of education can 
befounded. As Scripture and ancient philosophy 
tell us that, before the creation of distinct races 
of beings, the earth was covered with the pri- 
mitive waters, from which the various forms of 
living creatures were afterwards evoked; so we 
contend, that a national education should, at first, 
cover the land, not with the distinctions of sects, 
but with the catholic elements of general truth 
and knowledge, and leave the diversities of 
opinion and belief to develope themselves, (if 
they must be perpetuated) not from the gloom 
of ignorance and bigotry, but in the light of 
general intelligence and charity. The great 
interest of our day is absorbed in this subject, 
and all may do something towards promoting 
the system of popular education which we need, 
if only by ihoethins the partial principles 
which are opposed to it. 

While some lament that veneration for an- 
tiquity is decaying, that old foundations are 
slipping away, that it becomes difficult to com- 
mand the homage and obedience of men on the 
ground of mere ex officio dignity—the truth is 
gaining ground, that a lowly school-room, where 
children have learned truth, is a more glorious 
monument than all our old castles and palaces, or 
even cathedrals, and that none but the teacher, 
the guide of men, deserves the highest honour, 
whether he issues his lessons from a cottage of 
clay or from a throne of gold. 








English Songs and other Small Poems. By Barry 
Cornwall. A new edition. Moxon. 
Tus edition has been revised, enriched, and 
essentially enlarged. The character of the 
volume is less exclusively musical than formerly. 
It now contains strains of too stirring and serious 
an import to be sung, however fit for decla- 
mation. The chaunted rhyme, the popular 
ballad, will bear a heavier weight of meaning— 
should wear a different aspect, both as to form 
and language—from the verse which the musi- 
cian is to clothe: unless the latter is to be so 
oppressed by the poet, as to leave no free play 
for the exercise of his art—less definite, but not 
less sweet, and little less significant. But what 
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need, for the twentieth time, to harangue on 
the niceties of song writing? Let the reader 
open the volume, illustrate, compare, and sing (if 
he can). The additions are chiefly in the form 
of “small poems” and dramatic fragments. It 
is with the former we shall chiefly busy our- 
selves and tempt our friends. The book, by 
its size and quality, is the very thing for a soli- 
tary traveller on a summer ramble, who will 
find that Nature and Verse receive the last 
and most exquisite relish from being read in 
company. 

The first three poems, ‘ A Song for the New 
Year,’ ‘London,’ and ‘The Old Arm Chair,’ 
have already appeared, we are proud to say, in 
this journal. By way of first blossom in our 
new garland, we will take some verses ad- 


cressed— 
To a Friend in Autumn. 


Friend! the year is overgrown: 
Summer like a bird hath flown, 
Leaving nothing (fruits nor flowers) 
Save remembrance of sweet hours; 
And a fierce and froward season, 
Blowing loud for some rough reason, 
Rusheth from a land unknown. 


Where is laughing May, who leapt 

From the ground when April wept? 
Where is rose-encumbered June? 

July, with her lazy noon? 

August, with her crown of corn ? 

And the fresh September morn ? 

Will they come back to us,—soon ?—soon? 
Never! Time is overgrown! 

All that e’er was good is flown ! 

All things that were good and gay 
(Dance, songs, smiles,) have flown away ; 
And we now must sing together 

Strains more sad than autumn weather ; 
And dance upon a stormy ground 

Whilst the wild winds pipe around, 

A dark and unforgotten measure, 

Graver than the ghost of pleasure ; 

Till at last, at winter's call, 

We die, and are forgot by all! 


The following specimens do not need a setting 
of either introduction or comment :— 
Stanzas. 
That was not a barren time, 
When the new World caluily lay, 


Bare unto the frosty rime, 
Open to the burning day. 


Though her young limbs were not clad 
With the colours of the spring, 

Yet she was all inward glad, 
Knowing all she bore within, 
Undeveloped, blossoming. 


There was Beauty, such as feeds 
Poets in their secret hours; 

Music mute ; and all the seeds 
And the signs of all the flowers. 


There was wealth, beyond the gold 
Hid in oriental caves; 

There was—all we now behold 
*T ween our cradles and our graves. 


Judge not, then, the Poet’s dreams 
Barren all, and void of good: 

There are in them azure gleams, 
Wisdom not all understood. 


Fables, with a heart of truth ; 
Mysteries, that unfold in light ; 

Morals, beautiful for youth ; 
Starry lessons for the night. 


Unto Man, in peace and strife, 
True and false, and weak and strong, 
Unto ail, in death and life, 
Speaks the poet in his song. 
To the South Wind. 
O sweet South Wind! 
Long hast thou lingered midst those islands fair, 
Which lie, enchanted, on the Indian deep, 
Like sea-maids all asleep, 
Charmed by the cloudless sun and azure air! 
O sweetest Southern Wind ! 
Pause here awhile, and gently now unbind 
Thy dark rose-crownéd hair ! 


Wilt thou not unloose now, 

In this, the bluest of all hours, 

Thy passion-coloured flowers ?— 

Rest ; and let fall the fragrance from thy brow, 
On Beauty's parted lips and closed eyes, 

And on her cheeks, which crimson-liked the skies; 
And slumber on her bosom, white as snow, 

Whilst starry Midnight flies! 

We, whom the northern blast 

Blows on, from night till morn, from morn to eve, 
Hearing thee, sometimes grieve 

That our poor summer’s day no tlong may last: 
And yet, perhaps, 'twere well 

We should not ever dwell 


With thee, sweet Spirit of the sunny South ; 
But touch thy odorous mouth 
Once, and be gone unto our blasts again, 
And their bleak welcome, and our wintry snow; 
And arm us (by enduring) for that pain 
Which the bad world sends forth, and all its woe! 
The last is a song without music, set, by the 
sweetness of cadence and syllable, so exquisitely, 
that the most delicate hand could not add a 
tone or a chord without injuring its effect. The 
next lyric, which we shall give, is of a different 
humour,—wild, fearless, and energetic :— 
The Rising of the North. 
Hark,—to the sound ! 
Without a trump, without a drum, 
The wild-eyed, hungry Millions come, 
Along the echoing ground. 
From cellar and cave, from street and lane, 
Each from his separate place of pain, 
In a blackening stream, 
Come sick, and lame, and old, and poor, 
And all who can no more endure; 
Like a demon’s dream ! 
Starved children with their pauper sire, 
And labourers with their fronts of fire, 
In angry hum, 
And felons, hunted to their den, 
And all who shame the name of men, 
By millions come. 
The good, the bad come hand in hand, 
Linked by that law which none withstand; 
And at their head, 
Flaps no proud banner, flaunting high, 
But a shout—sent upwards to the sky, 
Of ** Bread !—Bread !” 
That word their ensign,—that the cause 
Which bids them burst the social laws, 
In wrath, in pain: 
That the sole boon for lives of toil, 
Demand they from their natural soil :— 
Oh, notin vain! 
One single year, and some who now 
Come forth, with oaths and haggard brow, 
Read prayer and psalm, 
In quiet homes: their sole desire, 
Rude comforts near their cottage fire, 
And Sabbath calm. 


But Hunger is an evil foe: 

It striketh Truth and Virtue low, 

And Pride elate: 

Wild Hunger, stripped of hope and fear! 
It doth not weigh; it will not hear; 

It cannot wait. 

For mark, what comes :—To-night, the poor 
(All mad) will burst the rich man’s door, 
And wine will ran 

In floods, and rafters blazing bright 
Will paint the sky with crimson light, 
Fierce as the sun; 


And plate carved round with quaint device, 
And cups all gold will melt, like ice 

In Indian heat! 

And queenly silks, from foreign lands, 
Will bear the stamps of bloody hands, 
And trampling feet: 

And Murder—from his hideous den 

Will come abroad and talk to men; 

Till creatures born 

For good, (whose hearts kind Pity nursed,) 
Will act the direst crimes they cursed 

But yester-morn. 

So, Wealth by Want will be o’erthrown, 
And Want be strong and guilty grown, 
Swollen out by blood. 

Sweet Peace! who sitt’st aloft, sedate, 
Who bind’st the little to the great, 

Canst Thou not charm the serpent Hate ? 
And quell this feud? 

Between the pomp of Croesus’ state, 

And Irus, starved by sullen Fate,— 
*Tween ‘thee’ and ‘ me,"— 

*Tween deadly Frost and scorching Sun,— 
The Thirty tyrants and the One,— 

Some space must be. 

Must the world quail to absolute kings, 

Or tyrant mobs, those meaner things, 

All nursed in gore,— 

Turk’s bowstring,—Tartar’s vile Ukase,— 
Grim Marat’s bloody band, who pace 
From shore to shore ? 

Oh, God !—Since our bad world began, 
Thus hath it been,—from man to man 
War, to the knife! 

For bread—for gold—for words—for air ! 
Save us, O God! and hear my prayer! 
Save, save from shame,—from crime,—despair, 
Man’s puny life! 

There is no returning after an outburst like 
this, to the love-ditties of Armida’s Garden: 
nay, or even to the pleasant and careless com- 
munings with Nature in her hidden nooks, which 
our poet sings as musically as the— 

Winged wind 
When 't bends the flowers, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
New Novels.—We must now make a clearance of 
sundry works of fiction which have “sat heavy” 
on our table for some days; and the dulness of 
some amongst them is truly eminent. Blanche 
Cressingham, 2 vols., however, does not merit this 
censure. Though somewhat gratuitously spun out, 
we had still no desire to lay it by, when we had once 
begunit: and think, that when the author has learned 
to attend to proportion in the arrangement of his in- 
cidents, he may produce a very sprightly and inter- 
esting novel of character and manners, The old 
French life of the Trianon days, which preceded the 
times of terror, is prettily painted, in the true Boucher 
style. The heroine, however, is separated from 
France, and all its concerns, ere the story is half over; 
a new hand of characters being dealt, with which the 
author hasto play out his game. There is retrieval in 
this at whist, but risk and peril in Fiction, for strangers, 
of whom we have no inkling at the commence- 
ment of the story, run a chance of being considered 
as interlopers. Then Blanche, the heroine, is 
plunged in too many adventures. She might have 
belonged to Shikaneder’s ‘ Zauberflite,’ in whose 
text the lover and lady are chased by serpents, 
threatened by black magicians, and have to pass 
through ordeals of flood and fire, ere they are peace- 
fully married. The end is, that though ‘ Blanche 
Cressingham,’ in right of its cleverness, is amusing, it 
is certainly also rather confusing.—Neither are the 
Tales of a Lay-Brother altogether dull. To be grave, 
indeed, over such a farrago of old trumpery, wrought 
up into new melodrama, were impossible. The 
Minerva Press never gave forth a richer assortment 
of crafty monks, bold outlaws, novices struggling with 
mundane passions, and beautiful heiresses worth the 
struggle ;—to say nothing of raids and abductions, pro- 
phecies and lost children, and a Border Meg Merrilees 
employed on the most liberal Leadenhall scale, whose 
language is grand enough to make people less hard to 
please than Quintilian “ stare and gasp.” By the title 
it appears that the author has further specimens in 
store ; we counsel him to keep them there: for a 
joke, when repeated, is sometimes taken as an affront. 
Two serious stories of smaller pretension come next. 
The Old Church Clock, by Richard Parkinson, B.D., 


| is built upon that interesting note to Wordsworth’s 


Sonnets on the Duddon River, in which the life and 
economies and pastoral cares of the Rev. Robert 
Walker were simply but impressively recorded. 
Here we have more words but less effect. The story, 
however, has found fit audience, having reached, we 
perceive, a second edition.— The Piedmontese Envoy, 
or the Men, Manners, and Religion of the Common- 
wealth, by Prothesia S. Goss, is harder of digestion 
than the above. Cromwell and Milton and Lady 
Claypole are not characters for delicate hands to 
grapple with: and the story, however well-inten- 
tioned it may appear to all who have any sympathy 
with Nonconformity, is “an hour long sermon,” from 
which we have carried away nothing so agreeable as 
“that sweet word Mesopotamia”—the amount, it will 
be recollected, of profit gleaned from a like weary 
pulpit oration by a devout hearer.— Facts and Fancies, 
a Collection of Tales and Sketches, by George Godwin, 
F.R.S. The humour of these is “dry as the re 
mainder biscuit ;” their pathos very slow to move 
the most easily stirred, their texture flimsy, and their 
frontispiece bad. We are surprised that the author, 
who is Honorary Secretary to the Art-Union of 
London, should have countenanced so worthless and 
vulgar a scratch, 
Patience is a quiet nag, but she will bolt— 

here are nine volumes more, which nature, cour- 
tesy, and even “ sweet sixteen,” must alike designate 
as “dead weight.” Let the reader try them, whether 
discursively to occupy an idle hour, or to relieve his 
attention by change of object, and he will not reach 
anend of the best of them. Allare historical: Maurice 
the Elector of Saxony is by Mrs.Colquhoun, an attempt 
(so the dedication to H.M. our royal guest informs 
us,) “to restore to coloured life the gray shades of 
Saxon history.” But these venerable phantoms, for 
want of power in the sorceress, are still dead asleep 
at Meissen, Dresden, or elsewhere! She interweaves 
the historical narrative with the domestic troubles of 
a miller’s family. This, of course, has its maid, 
Thumelda the Fair: and the scenes are sustained by 





Gantz, Krantz,and Schultz—monosy]labic names well 
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jn tune with the clack of the wheel ! In Hoel Morvan, 
or the Court and Camp of Henry V., by William S. 
Browning, there is more attempt at local colour. 
The tale opens in Brittany, a district full of attraction 
to the English: and the features of which, both as 
to scenery and manners, have been carefully studied 
by the author. We have a De Mauny and a De 
Montfort in name, but not in nature; a bold outlaw, 


per receipt, in Hoel, the hero, and a bluff Briton, in 


Harry Phillips. Later in the tale, we are requested 
to consider ourselves in “ the Clink” at home, also 
at Havering-atte- Bower ; but theauthor’s descriptions 
have little more semblance of reality than the old 
sign-boards (for scenes) of the Globe and Fortune. 
Lastly, the author of ‘ The King’s Son’ gives us in Hil- 
debrand, an Historical Romance, his version of the 
“merry days of good Queen Bess,” the peers and 
paladins and poets of which were only Burleighs, and 
Raleighs, and Shakspeares !—and whose Oriana, well 
nigh as full of contradiction as Cleopatra herself, taxed 
all Scott’s consummate skill and knowledge to the 
utmost. The novelist of Abbotsford, too, though 
urged by Constable, was too wise to meddle with 
“the swelling scene” of the Armada. Less cautious 
is the author of ‘ The King’s Son.’ Spaniard and 
Briton are “ all one” to him, and the result may be 


guessed. 

The Story of Gottfried and Beata, by F. W.Carove. 
—Whohasnot read ‘The Story without an End,’ and 
been delighted? This is another tale by the same 
author, not with the advantage, however, of Mrs. 
Austin, as translator, Anna Moline having rendered 
the present little work into English. Itis pleasingly 
and neatly done. Nor are the translated poems at 
the end to be neglected ; some of them are pretty 
and tender. 

Geology, a Poem, in Seven Books, by the Rev. J. S. 
Watson, B.AA—A didactic poem in blank verse, 
“written,” as we learn from a dedication to Mr. Lyell, 
“on the geological principles which he has so ably 
established and illustrated.” The idea is absurd— 
but as there is no poetry, and scarcely an attempt at 
poetic diction in the whole work, it is almost as good 
a treatise on the subject as the author could have 
written in plain prose. 

The Manchester Keepsake, a Spring Gift for 1844, 
edited by W. Gaspey.—A small volume made up of 
contributions from many writers, All the poems 
rank in some degree of merit, but not one has any 
such excellence as would justify selection. 

Narrative of a Mission to Southern India, by E. 
Hoole.—The author means well, but his narrative is 
neither clear nor interesting. 

Zittman’s Meditations on the Gospel of St. John.— 

The Biblical Cabinet, of which this is the forty-fourth 
volume, has enabled English students, at a small ex- 
pense, to avail themselves of the labours of those 
foreign divines who have raised sacred criticism to 
the dignity of a science, and rescued Theology from 
the Rationalists and Neologists. Zittman has long 
maintained a high reputation among the orthodox 
divines of Germany ; he is a first-rate philologist and 
grammarian, but sometimes displays too strong an 
attachment to the Syrian school of interpretation. 
In the volume before us his Oriental partialities are 
manifested by his acquiescence in the rejection of 
the narrative of the woman taken in adultery ; but 
though he denies that it formed a part of the original 
gospel, he contends that it should be received as an 
apostolical document. 
_ The Rule of Three, by the Rev. J. Cotterill.—A work 
intended to show that the rule is not that of propor- 
tion, but one illustrating it, and proposing a method 
of solution which does not require the use of it. The 
introduction is cleverly written, and the system may 
be commended for ingenuity, if not for utility. If it 
ferve to strengthen the mind of the student, and to 
show him the reason of the rule he is working, as Mr. 
Cotterill asserts, the benefit it will render may fuirly 
be assumed to compensate for any difficulty it may 
involve, 

Observations on the Proximate Cause of Insanity, 
by J. Sheppard.—This is “ an attempt to prove that 
insanity is dependent on a morbid condition of the 
blood.” The author shows very satisfactorily that 
the cause of insanity is obscure, and has produced 
evidence to lead to the conclusion, that the condition 
of the blood has much to do with it. But the orga- 
Rization of the whole body is dependent on the blood, 





and we have made but little progress in our investi- 
gations if we cannot say how insanity is connected 
with an abnormal state of the blood. 

A Treatise on the Tonic System, by Henry Searle. 
—Written with the view of proving that the anti- 
phlogistic or lowering system of treatment is wrong, 
and that “the tonic,” or supporting system of treat- 
ment, is that which is indicated in most diseases 
coming under the notice of the physician. It is, 
however, more particularly against an abuse of the 
lancet and depletory measures, that Mr. Searle 
directs his remarks; but, like most opponents of an 
erroneous system, he goes to the extreme on the 
other side. We think the perusal of this work would 
be likely to be attended with sundry twinges of con- 
science by those medical men, who, we are happy 
in believing, are very few in this country, who see 
inflammation in every ailment of the human body, 
and who know no other remedy for it but bleeding. 

Contributions to Aural Surgery, by J. Yearsley.— 
These “ contributions” have a somewhat suspicious 
character, and look like advertisements of the author 
and the Institution with which he is connected. If 
Mr. Yearsley has any special knowledge of diseases 
of the ear, let him write a work for the profession of 
which we perceive he is a member, and if “the 
patrons of the institution’ (whose names are not 
mentioned in this Report) think it is doing good, let 
them make it known in the ordinary way ; but let us 
have no more of these hybrid productions, 





List of New Books.—Black’s Economical Tourist of Scot- 
land, 3rd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl—Juvenal: Satires, IIL, X., 
XIIL, and XIV., from the Text of Ruperti; with Notes, &c., 
by W. C. Boyd, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd —Sacramental Instruction, 
by Rev. C. Bridges, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Christian Minis- 
try, by Rev. C. Bridges, 6th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The Chris- 
tian Ladies’ Magazine, Vol. XXL. fe. 8vo. 7s. cl.—Fisher’s 
Edition of Scott's Commentary, 3 vols. 4to. 4. cl.; ditto, 
Illustrated Edition, 3 vols. 4to. 47. 10s. cl.—Johnston’s Lec- 
tures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 1 vol. 8vo. 1/. 
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PYRAMIDS OF LOWER EGYPT. 
Cairo, May 1, 1844. 

I find in the Atheneum of March 9, a letter from 
Mr. Perring, concerning the Pyramids of Lower 
Egypt, in which he argues with authority, as a prac- 
tical man, against the explanation given by Dr. 
Lepsius of their construction. Dr. Lepsius being 
now probably farther south than Meroe, I will 
endeavour in his absence to meet the arguments of 
Mr. Perring, having as an architect the same ground 
to be supposed “ practical,” and in this matter with 
some right, as Dr. Lepsius stated to the meeting at 
the Egyptian Society, when his essay was read, that 
I suggested to him the mode of construction in dis- 

ute, 

" Mr. Perring calls this mode a “bit by bit” 
system, and writes as if it were degrading the glory 
of the Pyramids to suppose that they were not origi- 
nally planned to be of their present size, but increased 
by successive additions. The same objection would 
apply to nearly every ancient building in Egypt: 
the tombs of the Kings of Thebes, labours almost 
equal to the Pyramids, are all unfinished, having 
been left in various states of progress, in different 
parts of the same tombs. The chambers farthest 
from the entrance are in some cases only begun ; in 
others, roughly hewn out, whilst those nearest to it 
are the most finished. Had these tombs been planned 
originally in their full extent, I think it clear that 





the workmen would first have completed the excava- 
tions, then finished the walls, and afterwards the 
decorations. 

The greater number of the temples bear on their 
several courts and gates the names of the kings who 
made these additions; the great temple at Karnac, or 
rather City of Temples, and the curiously planned 
temple at Philoe, are remarkable instances ; indeed, 
it may be said that the greatest works of antiquity, 
and not only in Egypt, have been completed in this 
manner; for where men are in earnest, they can see 
no end of labour, but in loss of strength; nor do they 
wish to end, for the completion of the work, they 
well know, must fall beneath their aspirations ; this 
perhaps is contrary to modern practice. In building 
our temples, the virtue of prudent foresight is chiefly 
shown. Our Church Commissioners do not allow a 
stone to be laid, until the subscription money is paid 
in—drawings made in every detail—bills of all 
quantities of materials made out—and the architect 
and builder bound in penalties to complete, for the 
stipulated sum, the work in a given time: whether 
these monuments, in their fullest contracted for per- 
fection, manifest a nobler spirit than the older ones, 
may be doubted. 

To return to the subject immediately under dis- 
cussion, viz. the manner in which the Pyramids were 
built, they may be considered generally as solid 
masses, containing only a small sepulchral chamber, 
with the passage leading to it. In some cases the 
chamber is entirely in the rock beneath; in others, it 
is on a level with the base, and in one case only, 
viz. the Great Pyramid, are the chambers consider- 
ably above the base. 

It is well known that a mound of sand may be 
heaped up, and will remain firm to a certain angle, 
of earth to another angle, and so on with different 
materials; and as rubble-work masonry of the 
coarsest kind is commonly used for building walls, 
the only precaution necessary being to increase the 
thickness of walls in proportion to their height, it 
follows that a pyramid could be built in the same 
materials ; so that, even in the very worst built of the 
Pyramids of Egypt, interior walls are unnecessary 
for, and add nothing to their strength ; and as they 
are seen in several of the ruined pyramids, there 
must have been some other motive for this construc- 
tion. In the next place, these walls all incline 
inwards, either in aregular slope, or by small degrees : 
the inner walls then must have been first built. This 
building walls against walls is not only seen in the 
Pyramids of Lisht and Saccara, and in Meydoom, 
which I cannot consider with Mr, Perring as of 
second-rate importance, since it is of large size, and 
of most beautiful workmanship,) but also in two 
pyramids at Abouseir, in two of the small pyramids, 
east of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, in the third 
Pyramid of Gizeh, as far as the excavation in its side 
will permit it to be seen. Of the second Great Pyra- 
mid Mr. Perring states that its internal construction 
is “ peculiar and unique, large party walls, crossing 
each other, divide the mass into square spaces that 
are filled up with loose rubble-work.” Of the 
remaining pyramids some retain so nearly perfectly 
their original form, that it is impossible to trace their 
internal construction, and many others are reduced 
to shapeless heaps of decayed stone, and sand. This 
may be seen by reference to the sections made by 
Mr. Perring, for the valuable work on the Pyramids, 
undertaken and published by the munificent Col. 
Howard Vyse. 

Now setting aside this direct evidence, and the 
strong argument from analogy, that all are con- 
structed in the manner we know some to be—I will 
endeavour to show that the method advocated by 
Dr. Lepsius has some practical advantages over 
that asserted by Mr. Perring, who considers that the 
lowest course of stones was completed first, in its 
full extent (except the casing), then the course above 
it, and so on to the top. It is clear that on each of 
these courses, roads must be made, from the side 
towards the centre for the carriage of the stones 
forming the body of the work—no slight labour, when 
it is considered that from the side to the centre, in 
the shortest line, for some distance above the base of 
the Great Pyramid is 350 feet, the road to be made 
over a most rough surface, for the levels of the 
interior masonry are only generally kept, each stone 
being roughly fitted to its place; if one should happen 
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to be higher than its neighbour, the stone above it 
would be somewhat less, to keep this general level 
in the course above. It is easy to imagine wheeling 
stones about, after seeing the scaffolding and rail- 
roads, used for building the Houses of Parliament, 
and on other great modern works; but when we con- 
sider the immense size of the blocks used in the 
pyramids, and also the scarcity of timber in Egypt, 
which must always have been the same, the difficulty 
appears immense, especially as it would have to be 
repeated at every course of stones, and it would evi- 
dently be a great object to shorten these roads as 
much as possible. 

The “ bit by bit” construction effects this, suppos- 
ing a good road made towards the centre of the 
pyramid in the ground. The mass A in the centre 




















being first built, machines are placed on the top, at 
aa, to assist in raising the stones and forming the 
mass BB round it. The machines then being placed 
at bb raise the stones for the mass C and assist in 
raising for the mass DD. The machines then, placed 
at dd and at ce, raise the stones for the mass EE ; and 
so on, round the centre, to any extent. This plan 
does not seem to me at all impracticable ; it agrees 
with the appearances in the ruined pyramids, and 
with the words of Herodotus, who describes the 
steps as means of construction, on which to place 





machines for raising stones. 
I now extract Mr. Perring’s remarks on the Great 
Pyramid. “The Pyramid is placed on rock originally | 
irregular—prepared for the edifice by having been | 
planed down to an exact level, round the exterior of 
the base; but within the space covered by the edifice 
advantage was taken of it to form part of the structure 


itself, and it was there left stepped into horizontal | 
beds, or degrees, of the same thickness as the stones | 


used in the building. As this rock shows itself at 
the north-east corner of the edifice, it follows that the 
space prepared in the first instance for the base was 
co-extensive with the present edifice” (ante, p. 222). 

This by no means follows of course, since the ap- 
pearances would remain the same had the work pro- 
ceeded from the centre. The rock, being used as far 
as possible for the interior of the edifice, could have 
been when this was finished except the casing, cut 
down, wherever it protruded beyond the base, into 
steps, to prepare for the general fine stone casing. 
The pavement or terrace round, would most probably 
be formed afterwards, when it would not be liable to 
injury from the fall or carriage of heavy stones. 

A variety of dimensions of the Great Pyramid are 
given, in proof that “the whole building in its entirety 
is the result of an unchanged design.” But I cannot 
see how they are even arguments, much less proofs, 
with respect to the question in dispute. Neither the 
angles of the Great Pyramid nor its size have any re- 
lation to it; the length of the passage must be the 
distance out—and until a further explanation is given 
of the merits of the numbers proposed, they must 
remain to me as mysteries. 

I agree with Mr. Perring, that sufficient researches 
have been made to show that in the Great Pyramids 
the work is throughout solid masonry, the courses of 
which keep a general level. But there may still be 
an internal construction of walls. The great excava- 
tion in the south side, is not deep enough to prove 
anything against this—it is not so deep even as that 
in the third and small Pyramid, where the internal 
wall construction is seen there. The other excava- 
tions are too small in proportion to the scale of the 
masonry, to show the relation of the courses to each 
other. Ido not find anything in the Great Pyramid 
in favour of or against the step or wall construction. 


With respect to the manner of placing the casing 
stones, I may be allowed to state that I differed from 
Dr. Lepsius—and must agree with Mr. Perring. Dr. 
Lepsius grounded his opinion on many arguments, 
and after full consideration ; and I must leave it to 
him to explain this point, and the general question, 
more completely. Yours, &c. 
James WiILtiaM WILD. 





East Coast of China. 

Shanghae.—This, as you are aware, is the most 
northerly of the five ports, at which the English are 
now permitted to trade with the Chinese, and is 
situated on the banks of the Woosung river, about 
twelve miles from where it falls into the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. The Woosung is a splendid river, nearly 
twice the width of the Thames at London Bridge, 
deep and easily navigated, and, like the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, running through a fine level country, through 
which the tide ebbs and flows for many miles. 
Shanghae is most favourably situated as regards water 
communication, not only with the Woosung, but 
with a number of smaller streams and canals which 
traverse the country in all directions, and are easily 
navigated by boats and small junks. In my travels 
in the country, I am often much annoyed with these 
rivers and canals, which continually obstruct my 
progress, and many of them are so deep, that it is 
impossible to get over without swimming; but what 
is so annoying to me is of immense value to the 
inhabitants of the country, and to the foreign traders 
at this port. 

The country around Shanghae is level in all di- 
rections, the nearest hills being about thirty miles off; 
it is highly cultivated, producing immense quantities 
of vegetables of all kinds, wheat and cotton. The 
soil is not only remarkably fertile, but agriculture 
seems more advanced, and bears a greater resem- 
blance to what it is at home, than in any part of China 
which I have seen before. One here meets witha 
farm-yard containing stacks regularly built up and 
thatched in the same form and manner as we find them 
in England; the land, too, is ridged and furrowed 
in the same way; and were it not for plantations of 
bamboo, and the long tails and general costume of 
the natives, one might imagine himself on the banks 
of the Thames. 

In many respects, the inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire, in theirmanners and customs, are directly op- 
posed to us, and in nothing are they more so than in 
their modes of disposing of their dead. The traveller, 
here and at Chusan, constantly meets with coffins 
placed on the surface of the ground out in the fields, 
carefully thatched over with straw or mats to pre- 
serve them from the weather. Sometimes, though 
rarely, when the relatives are less careful than they 
generally are, I meet with coffins broken or crum- 
bling to pieces with age, exposing the bones and 
ashes of the dead. I am most struck with the coffins 
of children, which I meet- with everywhere in this 
way; these are raised from the ground on a few 
wooden posts, and carefully thatched over to protect 
them from the weather—reminding the stranger that 
some parent with feelings as tender and acute as his 
own, has been bereaved of a loved one, who he, per- 
haps, expected to cheer and support him in his de- 
clining years, and whose remains he now watches 
and protects with jealous care. Those in the higher 
ranks of life have, generally, a family burial-place 
at a little distance from the town, planted with cy- 
press and pine trees, with a temple and altar built to 
hold the josses or idols, and perform the various cere- 
monies. A man with his family is, generally, stationed 
there to protect the place, and to burn candles and 
incense on certain high occasions. Others, and the 
greater number, are interred in large mounds of earth 
all round the city ; and I met, one day, with a very 
large building, which was quite full of coffins, a little 
distance in the country. 

The city of Shanghae is surrounded with high 
walls and ramparts built upon the same plan as all 
other Chinese fortifications of this kind ; the circum- 
ference of the walls is about three anda half miles, and 
the greater part of the inside is densely studded with 
houses ; the suburbs particularly, all along the side of 
the river, are very extensive. Joss-houses, or tem- 
ples, are met with in all directions, both in the city 
and suburbs; at certain parts on the ramparts, too, 
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these places are built and crowded with idols, where 
the natives come to burn incense, bow the knee, and 
engage in the other ceremonies of heathen idol wor. 
ship. Fortune-tellers and jugglers are also in great 


request, and reap a rich harvest by working upon the 
prejudices of their countrymen. You meet these 
characters in all the streets and public squares in 
Shanghae, and, what is very strange, the sing-song or 
theatricals, of which the Chinese are particularly 
fond, are frequently exhibited in the temples, 
This is much opposed to our ideas of religion, and 
propriety ; but somehow or other, as I have already 
remarked, the customs of our Celestial friends are, 
in many instances, directly opposed to ours. 

The merchandise in the town, which is most 
striking to a stranger walking through the streets, is 
silk (the celebrated Nankin silk), cotton, porcelain, 
ready-made clothes of all kinds, beautifully lined 
with skins and fur, bamboo pipes six feet long, and 
nicely arranged in the shops, and ornaments carved 
from bamboo. But articles of food form the most 
extensive trade of all; and it is sometimes a most 
difficult matter to get through the streets, for the 
immense quantities of fish, pork, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles, which crowd the stands in front of the shops, 
Besides the more common kinds of vegetables, the 
shepherds’ purse, and a kind of trefoil or clover, are 
extensively used amongst the natives here, and really 
these things properly cooked, more particularly the 
latter, are not bad. Dining-rooms, tea-houses, and 
bakers’-shops, we met with at every step, from the 
poor man who carries his cook or bakehouse upon 
his back, and beats upon a piece of bamboo to ap- 
prise the neighbourhood of his presence, and whose 
whole concern is not worth a dollar, to the most ex- 
tensive tavern or tea-garden crowded with hundreds 
of customers. For a few cash (1,000 or 1,200=1 
dollar) a Chinese can dine in a sumptuous manner 
upon his rice, fish, vegetables, and tea; and I fully 
believe, that in no country in the world is there 
less real misery and want than in China; the very 
beggars seem a kind of jolly crew, and are kindly 
treated by the inhabitants. 

The consul, Captain Balfour, is living, at present, 
in the city, and for some time, at least, will havea 
most difficult part to perform in managing the Chi- 
nese ; already they begin to show signs of impatience 
at the liberty which the English have, and evidently 
wish to curtail it as much as possible. The place 
for the foreign Factory has been pointed out, and 
agreed to on the part of the British; who will, of 
course, make that the principal point for the trans- 
action of business, but it is generally believed, that 
they will be able to live in other places if they choose, 
This point, however, and the settlement of the boun- 
dary, are knotty ones, and will require much firm- 
ness and good sense on the part of the consul, to 
prevent the Chinese from hemming in the foreigners, 
as they have done before at Canton and Macao. 
Every one here is looking, with much anxiety, at 
the proceedings of the government, in the negotia- 
tion of these matters, which is to settle the question, 
whether China is to be really ‘ opened,” or whether 
(as I fear much it will) it is still to be a sealed 
country to Europeans. These matters are, or at 
least were, in a great measure, in our own hands; and 
if the opportunity is allowed to pass, it may be ages 
again before such another will occur. 

I regret much to see, that although the inhabitants 
here are generally more favourably inclined towards 
us than in the south, yet a bad feeling is apparently 
springing up, owing to the great number of Canton 
and Macao men, who have lately come here, and 
who evidently wish to create a prejudice against us 
Stones have been thrown at several individuals who 
were walking quietly along the streets ; however, the 
head mandarin has taken up the subject, and is 
probably sincere in his professions of friendship. 
There is but one cure for all these things with the 
Chinese, and that is not to submit quietly and tamely, 
but to show them that we are at least upon an equal 
footing with themselves, and will not be treated, with 
impunity, as brutes and barbarians. As a nation, 
they are conceited in the highest degree, and the 
only way to manage either nations or individuals 
of this character, is to rule and show your as F 
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, and A sum of two thousand pounds and upwards was 
wor- subscribed towards the Memorial to the late Dr. 
great Amold, of Rugby. The greater part has been ex- 
n the pended in establishing an exhibition, and the small 
these remainder applied to the erection of a monument to 
es in be placed in the chapel at Rugby, executed by Mr. 
ng or Thomas, the superintendent of the stone carvings at 
larly the New Houses of Parliament. The monument con- 
nples, sists of a recumbent effigy of the deceased, robed, with 
1, and the head resting on a book. Above the figure is a 
ready large canopy formed of the ogee arch, richly decorated 
8 are, with crockets and finials. We presume the monu- 
ment is ofa character accordant with the architecture 
most of the chapel in which it is to be located. It will 
ets, is project from the wall, against which an inscribed 
elain, tablet is to record the name, birth, death, &c. of Dr. 
lined Arnold. The execution of the workmanship is ex- 
g, and cellent; but we cannot say much for the design, 
carved which is essentially based upon ancient examples. 
> most Assuming it to be consistent, architecturally, with 
. most the character of the building, it has so far a superior 
or the merit to most modern monuments. The canopy is 
vegeta- more important than the effigy which it covers, 
shops, The effigy itself is tame, and, though the mistake 
es, the of affecting the quaint attitudes and stiff draperies 
er, are of the ancient models is avoided, it is deficient in 
I really that earnest expression generally imputed to them. 
rly the This monument, indeed, is to be praised nega- 
es, and tively rather than positively; and certainly is in | 
om the better taste for a medieval chapel than Chantrey’s | 
e upon James Watt, or Flaxman’s Lord Mansfield, though 
to ap- far inferior, viewed as a work of art. 
whose Change is our order—the order of the nineteenth 
10st ex- century; and in marking progress, we may record | 
indreds here that authors and publishers seem about to 
200=1 “handy-dandy,” and that the contributors to the 
manner Penny Cyclopiedia, and some personal friends, have 
| I fully given Mr.Charles Knight a sumptuous entertainment, 
s there at the Albion Tavern, on the completion of that work. 
the very We may add, as equally significant of the change 
» kindly that is coming over the spirit of the age, that Her 
Majesty has been pleased to signify, through Sir 
— Henry Wheatley, her desire that copies of Mr. 
oe Knight’s forthcoming publication, entitled Knight's 
‘he Chi- Weekly Volume (see ante, p.479) should be supplied 
senee to the libraries lately established at all the palaces, 
= The President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
vidently Mr. Walk seni aie : Friday | 
he place Mr. Walker, gave his annual conversazione on Friday | 
out, and and Saturday last. The meeting was very fully | 
» will, of 
he trams with models of machines and works of art and science. 
ved, that A : ~ 
pane i Any artist or amateur who cares to make friend- 
by es ship with the works of foreign painters, will be 
ch frm obliged to us for directing his attention to a specimen 
wel y or two, of great beauty, brought to this country for 
sane . disposal by M. Godecharle, a Belgian artist : and to 
ei st be seen at his residence, 21, Beaumont Street, Port- 
sty. ot land Place. There is a ‘ Herodias,’ by M. Dela- 
on Poa roche, which we prefer to any other picture by the 
j — master at present in England, whether for expres- 
hare oe tion, finish or colouring. This, to do M. Delaroche 
, = Jed full justice and to reach our sympathies, should have 
dudpo at been exhibited at the Academy, in place of the ‘Holy 
= “ nd Family.’ Then there is an Ary Scheffer of ‘ Mignon 
- = and the Old Man’ from Goethe's ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ 
ny be ag of great power and pathos. Besides these M. Gode- 

; charle has a few cabinet pictures of the modern 
nhabitants Flemish school, from which it may be seen that in 
ed towards winter scenes, M. Schelfhout—and in interiors such 
apparently «8 De Hooghe loved, M. Leys,—and in cattle-pieces, 
of Canton @ M. Verboeckhoven,—and in tableaux de genre, M. | day for 30/. 
here, and lock,—are not very far behind their ancestors. Our 
against us correspondents on their summer journies, have more 
iduals who than once gossipped about the flourishing state of 
>wever, the Artin Belgium. We are glad that such an oppor- 
ct, and is tunity is afforded our readers of testing the truth of 
friendship. their commendations. 

with the The MSS. of the late Mr, Bright, of Bristol, are 
and tamely, advertised for sale on Tuesday next, at Messrs. 
yn an equal Sotheby's, in Wellington Street. No one knew the 
reated, With Hf treasures in Mr. Bright’s possession till his death. 
3 a nation, He kept his books to himself, hid behind glass and 
ee, and the Breen silk, and miser-like hung over them when alone. 
individuals Here is the journal kept by Sir Henry Wotton when 
ir power. in the suite of the Earl of Essex—it is unpublished, 
RF. and has escaped the notice of all Sir Henry Wotton’s 
biographers, Here, too, is the unpublished autobio- 














| ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 1594, was sold on Wednesday 


re-impression. 


sum now, were it not, thanksto Mr. Malone’s liberality, 
beyond the reach of auctioneer or seller in the quiet 
retreats of the Bodleian. 
of 1609, was sold at the same sale (title and dedica- 
tion wanting, but supplied by Harris, in his own 
unequalled way) for 331. a higher price than has 
been given before for a perfect copy. 
copy of the first folio was sold for 86/.; bought at 
Garrick’s sale for 34. 2s. 6d.,and by Garrick himself 
when books were cheap for 1/. 16s. or as many 
attended by distinguished persons connected with or | Shillings. The original selling price was 17, It may 
interested in science, and the rooms were crowded | not be out of place to mention here, that the late 
| Lord Spencer gave 251. for the copy now at Althorp, 
that Sir John Soane gave 105/. for the Kemble and 
Boswell copy—that the Duke of Roxburgh gave 344. 
16s. for his copy—the Duke of Devonshire 1002. for 
the Duke of Roxburgh’s, and that Mr. Grenville 
gave, in 1819, for the finest copy known to exist, 1217. 
16s. On the same day was sold a copy of the second 
or 1632 edition, for 257. This was an unusually high 
price. King George the Third gave at Steevens’s sale, 
only 18 guineas for the copy of this edition now at 
Windsor, with the autograph and motto of “the 
Martyr Charles.” A fine copy of Shakspeare’s Poems, 
1640, with a fine impression of Marshall's portrait, 
sold for 107. 10s. In the * Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica,’ 
the sum affixed is 8/. 10s. Gd. Good copies of good 
old books are therefore on therise. Indeed they are 
scarcer than ever—our public libraries buying liberally 
and largely, and having many noble bequests made 
to themselves. A kind of cup or rammer made from 
Shakspeare’s Mulberry Tree, was sold on the same 


respecting Col, Stoddart and Capt. Conolly. Capt. 
Grover has received letters from Dr. Wolff, dated 
Mesched, from the 14th to the 24th of March. 
Having been sent open to Constantinople for the 
perusal of Sir Stratford Canning, is the reason why 
the dates are anterior to those already received, ex- 
tracts from which have been published. Dr. Wolff 
was met by Mullah Meshiakh, the Jew of Mesched, 
who assisted him in 1831, when he escaped from 
slavery at Torbad. He was accompanied by Mo- 
hammed Ali Seraf, Colonel Stoddart’s agent. This 
Mohammed Ali Seraf was the man through whose 
hands passed all the letters, and the Doctor says— 
“In less than two hours I found this man to be a 
lying, treacherous scoundrel !” and that he had pro- 





graphy of Archbishop Wake, with a large quarto 
volume of his correspondence. Here is the ‘ Pocket 
Diary of Clarendon’s friend, Mr. Secretary Nicholas’ 
—a volume of original letters, addressed to Sir Julius 
Cesar—an early, fine and uncollated copy of ‘Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales’\—an unpublished work by 
Abraham Fraunces, addressed to Sir Philip Sidney — 
the works of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, in six 
volumes, with the author’s own corrections—a fine 
illuminated Psalter of the fourteenth century—a 
copy of Sir Philip Sidney’s Sonnets, in (it is said) the 
handwriting of the poet Daniel. But “the jew’s eye” 
of the collection isa manuscript volume upon vellum, 
containing the miracle plays exhibited by the incor- 
porated trades of the city of York, on the festival of 
Corpus Christi, at various periods in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and particularly in the year 1553. 
Of theseveral series of corporation plays, that formerly 
existed, four alone have survived into the nineteenth 
century—the Chester, Coventry, Widkirk, and York. 
The York turned up at the Strawberry Hill sale, and 
is described in the catalogue of that collection, as a 
volume of Old English Poetry upon vellum! Wal- 
pole bought it at Thoresby’s sale, we suppose for a 
trifle, and Mr. Bright at Walpole’s sale for 2351. 
The York Plays are as yet unpublished—the other 
three are in print. This well deserves publication ; 
let the British Museum secure the book, and Sir 
Frederick Madden undertake the task of publication 
for the Shakespeare Society. We have no wish for 
a second Mr. Bright to bury the volumes. 

A copy of the second edition of Shakspeare’s 
last, at Messrs. Sotheby's, for the sum of 1067. This 
edition was unknown to Malone and his contem- 
poraries, and the only other copy said to exist, was 
left tothe Bodleian Library by the late Mr. Caldecot. 
It is not a remainder of the first edition, but a distinct 
Malone gave 25/. for his copy of the 
first edition of 1593: it would fetch seven times that 


A copy of the ‘Sonnets,’ 


Garrick’s 


This was “ Tom Hill's” cup. 
Information of increased importance has arrived 


perty in his possession belonging to Col. Stoddart of 


the value of 2,000. sterling. He then relates a 
conversation that took place:—-“I asked him 
whether he had sent on the Sultan’s letter which 
had been sent to him a year ago, which he had sent 
back to Col. Sheil on the report of their death, and 
which Col. Sheil had returned with an express order 
that it should be forwarded to Bokhara at any rate? 
—Mohammed Ali Seraf. No, for nobody dared to 
take charge of the letter—Myself. Why did you 
not give it to the man who was sent by the Viceroy 
thirty-three days ago, at the request of Col. Sheil, 
and who also took a letter from the King of Persia ? 
—Mohammed Ali Seraf, I was afraid that the King 
of Bokhara might suspect the messenger.—Myself. 
Then bring me the letter.” Dr. Wolff took the letter, 
and placed it in the case with the letters of the 
Sultan and the King of Persia. Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore had kindly written letters to the Jews of 
Bokhara, Samarcand, Balk, and Kokan, which were 
to have been sent through a highly respectable Jew 
of Mesched, named Mullah Medee ; but Col. Sheil, 
of course, according to Col. Stoddart’s direction, 
sent them to this Mohammed Ali Seraf. Dr. Wolff 
inquired about these letters, and found the most im- 
portant one, that addressed to the Jews in Bokhara, 
still in his possession, with the seal broken. In 
a subsequent letter Dr. Wolff mientions that Aga 
Abool Kasem, a respectable merchant, formerly 
British Agent, informed him that Col. Stoddart had 
sent to Mohammed Ali Seraf shawls to the value of 
1,000/. sterling, for the purpose of raising money to 
pay for some land. The Doctor says—“I asked 
him about that. He replied, that he had still the 
shawls in his possession, and that he intends to de- 
liver them to Col. Stoddart’s sister in person.” It 
has already been mentioned, that Dr. Wolff was to 
be escorted by 270 Turcoman chiefs to Bokhara. 
He gives an interesting account of their having been 
assembled in a tent by the Viceroy, who showed 
them the letters of the Sultan, the King of Persia, 
the English and Russian Envoys, and thus addressed 
them :—“ Here I recommend to you an English 
Mullah, recommended to the Kings of Bokhara and 
Khiva by four Sovereign Powers!” They stroked 
their beards, and swore to convey him in safety to 
Bokhara. Another chief of a caravan, named Kur- 
ban, who goes to Bokhara every three months, states, 
that Stoddart and Conolly are alive, and imprisoned 
in the Kalai, outside Bokhara ; and the Doctor says, 
“ Kukulli, a Turkoman chief, showed me a letter 
from his brother at Bokhara, in which he states that 

Stoddart is alive to a certainty, and his Excellency 
the Assoof Adowla (Viceroy) of Khorassan, to whom 
I sent the King’s courier to inquire where I should 
go to meet him, at Madaan or Mesched, sent me word 

that Stoddart and Conolly were alive last year.” 
Dr. Wolff mentions that an ambassador from Russia 
had just arrived at Bokhara. 

An obliging correspondent has forwarded to usa 

report of the proceedings of the Society of Northern 

Antiquaries, which met at Copenhagen on the 27th 

ult. under the presidency of the Crown Prince. The 

most important publication of the Society during the 

past year, isan edition of the ancient Sagas of Iceland, 

embracing the annals of that island and its inhabitants 

from the ninth to the fourteenth century. The first 

volume contains two works by Iceland’s earliest his- 

torian, Are, surnamed Frode or the Learned (b. 

1068, d. 1148). In the latter are related the earliest 

voyages of discovery from Denmark, the Faroe 

Islands, and Norway, with the emigration to Iceland 

caused by the conquests of Harold Haarfager. To 

the Historical Monuments of Greenland, two supple- 

ments have been added by Dr. Pingel, who having 

resided and travelled for some time in that country, 

undertook to draw up a general account of the most 

important expeditions which have been made in 

modern times from Denmark and Norway, to ex- 

plore the various localities which have been brought 

to light by the exertions of the Society. A new 

edition of Rafn’s Memoir on the Discovery of 

America, being a supplement to his great work, the 

Antiquitates Americana, was laid before the meeting, 

together with communications from the American 


Section, confirmatory of the learned author's views 
and deductions. 0 
a disquisition on the connexion between Sanscrit and 


The Memoires, 1840-1843, contain 





Icelandic ; a memoir of Einar Sokkason, the Green- 
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lander, translated from the Icelandic ; an account 
of human remains and remarkable antiquities found 
at Fall River, Massachusetts, &c. Remarks on two 
Icelandic chairs with ornamental carving and Runic 
inscriptions; and a description of the frontiers between 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia, in the Middle Ages, 
taken from an ancient vellum MS. It was stated that 
H.R.H. the President had caused several barrows on 
the Fockr island to be opened and examined during 
the preceding summer. In one of these was found 


an urn, surrounded and overlaid with iron articles. 
The urn was filled with burnt bones, upon which lay 
an iron buckle bent together after having been exposed 
to fire, and which had probably belonged to a shield or 
head ornament; four fragments of a remarkable iron 
sword thirty inches in length, lay also above the urn; 
this had evidently been submitted to the action of 


fire, and then broken or bent together, as if to prevent 
the weapon being again used. It was generally sup- 
posed that the similar fragments of swords in the 
museum had become broken and injured by the effect 
of rust and time, but it would now appear that they 
were intentionally placed in that condition at the 
time of being deposited in the earth. 

His Majesty the King of the French has given an 
entertainment with a dramatic performance, in the 
palace of Versailles, to as many as its theatre would 
contain, of the exhibitors at the grand Exhibition of 
the products of French Industry—which, for a num- 
ber of weeks past, has emptied the provinces into 
Paris. To add to the solemnity, the members 
of the two Chambers were invited. The whole 
spirit of the nineteenth century is in the programme 
of this entertainment ;:— it strikes us as full of 
grand significance. The King, the legislature 
(head and hands), and the true body, the very 
thews and sinews—the producing classes—forming 
One majestic impersonation, in the gorgeous palace 
of Louis XIV.! It has been usual to forget the 
latter very important part of the national represent- 
ation in the gay doings at Versailles—where the 
people occasionally went there uninvited—just to 
remind their princes that there was such a body in 
existence, 

Mr. Balfe, the composer, has received from the 
King of the French a gold medal, value 4,000 francs, 
in acknowledgment of his talents, and in particular 
of the merits of the Puits d'Amour, produced last 
season at the Opéra Comique. 

His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias has, it appears, won golden opinions amongst 
us; which means—golden opinions. He has not, 
hitherto, enjoyed a very high reputation in this 
country ; but it is an accepted saying, that every 
thing has its price ; and his Imperial Majesty having, 
besides his hereditary dominions, an estate in Poland, 
hasa great deal of money to lay out in the purchase of 
opinion, or anything he may take a fancy too ; and he 
is understood to have bought a large public here. The 
daily papers inform us, that he did not take leave of 
the illustrious lady, whom he had been visiting, with- 
out giving something handsome to all the servants 
—that is, to hereditary peers and distinguished 
soldiers of England; munificently presenting to each 
of the principal lords of the Queen's household (six 
in number), a magnificent gold snuff-box, elaborated 
with a beautifully executed enamel portrait of his 
Majesty, surrounded by diamonds—to the equerries 
and grooms in waiting boxes of similar description, 
surmounted by the imperial cypher, set in brilliants, 
with other gold boxes given to the officers of the 
Royal Mews, or left at the disposal of the Master 
of the Household, in addition to the sum of 2,000/. 
to be divided among the servants of the departments 
under the control of the Lord Steward, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Master of the Horse. His 
Majesty has, likewise, given 500/. a year for life, 
towards the aristocratic sports of the country, a con- 
tribution to the Ascot Race Fund—and the Society 
for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress has received 

1,000 guineas from the same source of bounty—and 
the poor of St. George’s parish are to have 200 
guineas divided among them, because his Majesty 
resided a few days at Ashburnham House. But 
there is one of this prince’s benevolences on which 
much stress is laid—“sure,” we are told, “to be 
gratifying to Englishmen”—which, without desiring 
to be ungracious, has, we confess, less of our gra- 


indeed, reads less pleasantly in our ears than it seems 
to do in those of our contemporaries. The Emperor, 
it appears, passing through Trafalgar Square, “ ob- 
served the unfinished and dreary appearance” of the 
Nelson Monument, and inquiring the cause, was 
providentially informed, that it was “want of 
funds”—whereupon his Majesty, compassionating the 
struggle between England's desire to honour her 
illustrious dead, and her very limited means, once 
more put his hand into his imperial pocket, and 
made the nation a present of a sum of money towards 
illustrating her capital and her history. “ Having 
ascertained,’’ say the papers, “ that the funds for the 
erection of the national tribute to our greatest naval 
hero were inadequate to its completion, the Emperor 
immediately directed Count Orloff to inclose a 
draught for 500/. to the Duke of Wellington. The 
draught was accompanied by a letter from the Count, 
written by command of his Majesty, and expressive 
of the pleasure the Emperor felt in contributing 
towards the erection of a testimonial to so great a 
warrior.” So we shall have the monument completed 
at last—but we do wish it had been finished at our 
own expense. The point of our dissatisfaction is 
directed, certainly not against the Emperor, whose 
act was unquestionably a liberality for which it would 
be most unjust not to be thankful, so far as shame 
will let us; but is it not a little strange, that, while 
funds are readily forthcoming for accumulated statues 
to living lions, a wealthy capital like this cannot 
defray the cost of one public monument to the man 
to whom England is indebted, perhaps more than 
.to any other, for her present altitude among nations ? 
and still more strange, that a proud one should 
choose to exhibit herself in the aspect of a pauper 
before the Northern Croesus? We are of those who 
have always admitted monuments to the illustrious 
to be good state-arguments, but they are not state- 
necessities; and we should not have columns and 
statues if we cannot afford to pay for them. It is 
not many weeks since we gave a hint to our Edin- 
burgh friends, in reference to their Scott Monument, 
which, we fear, they will return to us somewhat em- 
phasised. We say nothing about a further and con- 
sequent contribution of 500/. to the Wellington 
Testimonial ; because that is a mere addition to the 
thousands and tens of thousands already received by 
Mr. Wyatt—and the monument wil! be a long time 
before it rises up in judgment against us. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven} 1s.; Catalogue 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 


from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.—Admission, 1s, ; 
Catalogue, 1s. * 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Admittance 1s. ; Catalogue 6. ¥ 
J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. (vice the late R. HILLS.) 





from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, 


View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. 


shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 





sions, on a gigantic scale, curiously contrasted with the living man. 
The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE magnifies effectively a succession of 
WORKS of the FINE ARTS; also casts of ANCIENT INSCRIP- 
TIONS taken by Miss Wilson from the WALLS of the TOWER of 
LONDON, cut by Lord Guilford Dudley and other State Prisoners. 
The DAILY POPULAR LECTURES abound in interesting experi- 
ments. ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. DI- 
VING BELL and DIVER. NEW DISSOLVINGVIEWS, &c. &c. 
The Music is conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Royat Soctery.—Since our last report (p. 361), 
the Earl of Haddington, R. Quain, W. Crum, J. 
Webster, M.D., T. R. Jones, and C. J. Hargreave, 
have been elected Fellows, and the following papers 
read—* On the Electrolysis of Secondary Compounds,’ 
by J. F. Daniell, Esq., For. Sec. R.S., and W. A. 
Miller, M.D. 


The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS, and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
GALLERY, 5, PALL MALL East, each day from Nine till Dusk. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MALL, next the British Institution, 


REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen ; and an Exterior 
Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LONGBOTTOM'S 
PHYSIOSCOPE exhibits the human face, with its varied expres- 


with a great proportion of their soft parts, in the 
Oxford clay at Christian Malford, Wilts, by R, 
Owen, Esq. 

Note in addition to Mr. Gassiot’s paper on the 
‘Water Battery.” The author here describes an 
instrument which he has recently constructed, and 
by means of which he is enabled with great facility, 
and without the aid of Zamboni's pile, to test the 
tension in a single series of the voltaic battery, 
‘On the production of Ozone by Chemical Means,’ 
by Prof. Shoenbein. 

‘Contributions to Terrestrial Magnetism,’ No. VI, 
by Lieut.-Col. Sabine, R.A. This portion consists 
of observations made on board of H.M. ships Erebus 
and Terror, from June 1841 to August 1842, in the 
Antarctic Expedition. It comprises the result of the 
operations conducted during the second year of the 
expedition, when it proceeded early in July 1841, 
from Hobarton to Sydney, and then to the Bay of 
Islands in New Zealand, remaining there till Novem- 
ber, and reaching, in February 1842, in latitude 78°, 
the icy barrier which had stopped their progress in 
the preceding year. Quitting the antarctic circle in 
March, and keeping nearly in the 60th parallel, they 
crossed the whole breadth of the Southern Pacific 
Ocean to the Falkland Islands, where they arrived in 
April 1842. On a general review of the magnetic 
declination in the southern hemisphere, the pheno- 
mena are found to present the same obvious and 
decided features of duplicate system as those of 
the northern. Particular attention is given to those 
lines traversed by the ship’s course where the needle 
attains its maximum declination, whether easterly or 
westerly, as affording valuable data for the estima- 
tion of secular variations. The results obtained by 
the present expedition confirm the conclusion dedu- 
cible from those of previous navigators; namely, that 
the spaces in the Southern Pacific, distinguished by 
certain magnetic characters, undergo a movement of 
translation, of which the general direction is from 
east to west; a direction which is the opposite to 
tkat in which a similar change takes place in the 
corresponding regions of the northern hemisphere; 
namely, in the Siberian quarter, where the secular 
movement is from west to east. 










































Institute oF Britisn Arcuitects.—June 3.—T, 
B. Papworth, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. C. H. Smith 
resumed the subject commenced on the 29th of April 
(ante, p- 457), * On the Magnesian Limestones, especi- 
ally with reference to those employed in the New 
Houses of Parliament.’ Previously to the Commission 
appointed to investigate the choice of a material forthe 
Houses of Parliament, the proper selection of stone 
for building purposes with regard to its quality had 
been strangely neglected. Public attention was first 
calledtothis subject by Mr. (now Sir H.) Dela Beche 
in 1835, and the inquiries, originated by that gentle- 
man, resulted in the establishment of the Museum of 
Economic Geology and the Commission, of which 
Mr. Smith was a member. On the first prepara- 
tions for rebuilding the Houses of Parliament, efforts 
were made by our neighbours in Normandy for the 
introduction of Caen stone, and a great number of 
specimens were sent, comprising stone of every 
quality, from the best to the worst, all passing under 
the same name. In selecting the stone for the Houses 
of Parliament, the Commissioners had to take into 
consideration a variety of circumstances, independent 
of the mere quality ; as the situation of the quarries, 
the facility of water-carriage, and the assurance that 
the supply of stone would not fail during the progress 


of the work, and that the cost of labour upon it should 
not greatly differ from that upon the building stones 
in general use. Upon comparing the produce of 
many quarries, the Bolsover Moor stone appeared 
to the Commission to be the best adapted ; and 4 
beds of stone of nearly the same quality extend over 
a tract of about fifteen miles from north to south, the 
quarries of North Anston were finally selected, as 
uniting in the greatest degree all the conditions de- 
manded. In this locality an ample supply of stone 
lies at a depth of from ten to fifteen feet. Eight 
beds of stone of the best quality, are found lying 
nearly level, the uppermost affording blocks of four 
feet thick, and the remainder from two feet anda 
half to eighteen inches. The quantity of stone 
supplied from the Norfol Quarry at North Anston, 
between February 1840 and April 1844, amounted 



















titude than it really deserves: the record of it, 





‘A description of certain Belemnites, preserved, 
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to 726,893 cubic feet. Mr. Smith made some re- 
marks on the effect of lichen on the surface of 
stone, which has been supposed favourable to its 
His own observation had led him to 
adifferent conclusion, as he had found stone covered 
with lichen reduced to powder to the depth of a six- 
teenth of an inch on its removal ; and he suggested 


rvation. 


that the lichen had had the effect of absorbing som 
of the elements of the stone. 
magnesian limestone the lichen appeared to hav 
taken up the lime and left the magnesia. 


other materials (see ante, p. 408). 





HorticutturaLSoctety.—June4.—SirC. Lemon, 
Bart., M.P., in the chair.—Miss E. Holmes, and S. 
Lowdell, Esq., were elected Fellows; and Dr. R. 
Wight, Dr. A. Gibson, Dr. H. J. Giraud, Dr. 
Riedel, Col. Sheil, Major Rawlinson, W. Griffith, 
Esq., and G. Gardner, Esq., Corresponding Members. 
—The collection of Orchidacex was remarkably fine, 


including several new ones.—H. Oddie, Esq., of Bar 


net, produced a bunch of Grapes that appeared to be 


quite new; the variety had been obtained by hi 


gardener between the White Frontignan and Dutch 
Sweetwater, and exhibited the long narrow bunch of 
the former with the larger berries of the latter ; when 
tasted it proved to have an agreeable Muscat taste, 
and was considered a good sort, well deserving the 


certificate that was allotted to it.—Finally, Mr. W 
Dunsford sent from Mr. Everett’s garden at Enfield 


specimens of a new sort of Kidney Bean, the Dolichos 
sinensis, with young eatable pods, two feet long; 
they were described as being of an excellent quality 
when cooked like Kidney Beans, which is also the 


reputation they bear among Europeans in India 


but to procure them they must be grown in heat 
(those exhibited were from the trellis of a cucumber- 
house), and, therefore, the plant being a climber, and 
occupying a good deal of room, they could only be 
regarded in the light of a curiosity. Among various 
things from the garden of the society, was a French 
watering-pot, for watering plants in sitting-rooms or 
snall thumb-pots, where great nicety in the applica- 
tion is required, It consisted of a hollow spindle- 
shaped tube, open at both points, one point being 
When used it is plunged 
into water, which drives all the air out ; the thumb 
isthen placed over the wider aperture, and the lower 
is presented to the plant that is to be watered ; so 
long as the thumb is pressed upon the upper aperture, 
the weight of the atmosphere is kept off, and no water 
vil run out; but as soon as the thumb is lifted up, 
astream descends upon the plant, and will continue 
fo do so till the thumb is replaced. It was an 


small, the other larger. 


ingenious adaptation of a well-known principle. 





Extomo.ocicaL Soctety.—April._G. Newport, 


E., President, in the chair. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited 


portions of the bark of the elm, showing the mining 


tracks of a small species of Hylesinus. Mr. West- 


wood exhibited specimens of a fine new species of 


Inca (I. Sommeri, W.), from Tropical America, from 
the collection of M. C. Sommer, Esq. ; a case of in- 
sets received from E. Downes, Esq., of Bombay, 
containing various new species, accom panied by notes 
on the habits of a species of Cassida ; another on 
aCercopis, called the cow-ant, and several species 


of parasitic H ymenoptera, reared from the cocoons of 


‘small moth ; also drawings of the transfurmations 
ofan Indian Anthrenus, and of Paussus bifasciatus, 
fm Captain Boys; likewise specimens of a species 
ofCassonus, found in vast numbers, imbedded in a 
mass of brittle matter discovered in the interior of a 
tartow recently opened in Lancashire, and accom- 
panied by notes, from the Rev. Mr. Sibson. The 
Papers read were on the Australian Chrysomelide, 
by W. W. Saunders, Esq:; and on exotic Lucanide, 
by Mr. Westwood, 

May.—The President in the chair. Mr. Stephens 
tuhibited a specimen of Yponomenta sedilla, a species 
new to this country ; and Mr. S. Stevens specimens 
of Lyhea leucographa and Dendrophilus Sheppardi, 
'¥o very rare British species. The following memoirs 
Were read :—Continuation of a memoir on the Aus- 
talian Chry lide, by Mr. Saunders. Description 
of the habits of Plectropteron Diane, a large Indian 
noth, by Captain Hutton, Description of the eggs 





In some specimens of 


A model 
was exhibited, and a description read, of M. P. 
Journet’s system of scaffolding for high chimneys and 
columns: also, of his machine for raising bricks and 


and young of Sialis lutarius, by W. F. Evans, Esq., 
by whom specimens of the very minute larve were 
exhibited. Notes on the habits of some species of 
Osmia, a genus of bees, which occasionally make 
their nests in the shells of snails, by Mr. F. Smith, 
who exhibited specimens of the insects and their 
nests, 
e 





Institution oF Civit Encineers.—June 4.—The 
e | President in the chair. The applicability of the sys- 
tem ofthe propulsion of railway carriages, by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere upon a piston, travelling 
within an exhausted line of pipes, has occupied a 
portion of three meetings; and although much time 
has been devoted to the discussion, it cannot be said 
that any positive conclusion has been arrived at. In- 
deed, when it is considered that the system has only 
been tried upon a line peculiar in its locality, in its 
steep gradients, in the engine having only to exert 
power in drawing the carriages in one direction 
and their descending by their own gravity, and in 
the trains being only required to run a distance of a 
mile and three quarters, without stopping at any in- 
termediate station, it may be argued, that although, 
as is evident from the testimony of the several 
speakers, great resultshave been obtained, it is scarcely 
possible to infer what the results would be on lines 
with gradients in both directions, with a great number 
of heavy trains at short intervals, and under all the 
varied circumstances of ordinary traffic. It appeared, 
however, to be the opinion, that the present system 
of atmospheric propulsion, although susceptible of 
much improvement, was in a more advanced state 
than the system of traction by locomotives, at a cor- 
responding period from the date of the introduction 
of the several systems. The various previous plans 
of Medhurst, Vallance, and Pinkus, for somewhat 
similar systems, were explained ; and it was shown 
that the system had been taken up by Clegg and 
Samuda, where the former speculators had abandoned 
it, and, as usual in such cases, the practical improvers 
had been more successful than the inventors. The 
principal improvement is in the continuous valve, and 
the mode of closing it by a mixture of tallow and 
bees-wax, which, under all variations of temperature, 
remained unchanged, and enabled a good vacuum to 
be furmed. Many other alterations in the mechanical 
details were also described. Mr. B. Gibbon, engineer 
of the Dalkey line, stated his satisfaction with the 
manner in which it worked; thirty-five trains per 
day had at times been conveyed without danger, and 
with regularity ; the train was enabled to be started 
in one minute after the engine commenced working 
to form a vacuum. Mr. Samuda detailed the progres- 
sive trials at Wormwood Scrubbs during two years 
and a half, until it was laid down at Dalkey, where 
a load of 50 tons had been propelled up gradients 
averaging 1 in 115; anda maximum velocity of nearly 
50 miles per hour had been obtained, with an engine 
which was stated to be 100 horse power, using as a 
divisor, 66,000 lb., raised one foot high in a minute. 
This deviation from the ordinary calculation of 
Boulton and Watt, who used 33,000 lb., was justified 
on the plea, that steam-engines were now made in 
such a superior manner, that their effective nearly 
doubled their nominal power, and that the usual ac- 
ceptation of the term “ horse power” was no longer 
to be relied upon. This position was combatted by 
several members, who argued that the commercial 
question should not be mixed up with the scientific 
inquiry ; and that for the latter purpose-the accepted 
divisor of 33,000 lb., for the horse power, should 
have been used, when the power exerted would have 
appeared nearly double what had been quoted, which 
would materially affect the question of the cost of 
first laying down, and the expense of subsequent 
working. In considering the comparative merits 
of traction by locomotive engines, by fixed engines 
with ropes, and propulsion by the atmosphere, it was 

argued, that in the two former cases, the weight of the 

moving power must be carried along the rails at a 

corresponding cost and loss of power, added to which 

was the loss resulting from the slip of the driving 

wheels in the one case, and the friction of the rope 

against the pullies in the other; the destruction to 

the rails, resulting from the beat of the driving wheels, 

being put out of the question. Against this it was 

argued, that with the atmospheric system, the whole 

power of the engine must be used,—whether for heavy 


, 
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contains 388 cubic inches of air. 
water is the datum or standard line from which the 
number of cubic inches is to be determined. A bent 
glass tube is connected with the water in the reservoir, 
so that the level of the water in the reservoir is readily 
ascertained by aninspection of the tube : the divisions 
on the scale on the same level as the surface of the 
water, indicate the number of cubic inches contained 
in the receiver, at any elevation. The breath enters 
the receiver by a tube passing up through the reservoir 


or light trains; that a power capable of pumping out 
the leakage, stated at 10 horse power per mile, 
must be always provided, although it was only exerted 
for a part of the length of each section ; and that the 
real power employed at Dalkey, if calculated by the 
usual standard of Boulton and Watt, was shown by 
indicator diagrams to be nearly double what had 
been stated, and that consequently a greater outlay 
was required than was imagined. The additional 
security in traversing the rapid curves of the railway 
at high speed appeared to be admitted. A curious 
circumstance was mentioned, which deserves more 
attention—it was, that the temperature of the air, on 
leaving the exhausting air pump, was increased to 
upwards of 200 degrees ; and that there was a certain 
absorption of power consequent upon this increase of 
temperature. Although much time has been devoted 
to the discussion, the question was not fully examined, 
nor were all the necessary data clearly stated, so that 
for all practical purposes we shall only arrive at the 
comparative value of the new system after it has 
been applied to such a line as the Epsom. The 
papers read were—A description, by Mr. Rankine, 
of a simple safety drag, which has been applied 
to the carriages of the Edinburgh and Dalkeith 
Railway for preventing accidents, in case of the frac- 
ture of the rope by which they are drawn up the 
incline plane of 1 in 30. The drag consists of 
two cheeks of iron, united by rivets; it isattached at 
the end of an iron bar, and is suspended at the back 
of the carriage, behind each hind wheel: when a re- 

trograde motion commences, the drag falls beneath 
the wheel, and turning over, acts as a wedge between 
the wheel and the rail, and by skidding the wheel, 
stops the downward progress. A description was 
also given, by Mr. G. P. White, of the mode of rais- 

ing the Jnnisfail steamer, which was sunk in the 

river Lee, near Cork. It was accomplished, by mak- 

ing a slight coffer dam,against one side of the vessel, 

and by pumping this out the leak was arrived at ; 

which being temporarily repaired, the vessel was 

enabled to be floated at an expense of 3501. A de- 

scription was also given, by Mr. W. Evill, of the cor- 

rugated iron roofs over the terminus of the Eastern 

Counties Railway. Messrs. H. Tonbridge Wright, 

I. Reid, and J. L. Manby were elected as associates. 





Soctery or Arts.—May 29.—W. H. Bodkin, 
Esq., M.P., V.P., in the chair. The Secretary read 
a paper by Mr. Hutchinson, on his *‘ Pneumatic Ap- 
paratus for valuing the respiratory powers, illustrated 
by diagrams and tables.’ The apparatus was also 
placed on the table. It consists of two instruments, 
the one called the “ Breathing hine”’ for - 
ing “ Volume,” and the other called the “ Inspirator” 
for measuring “ Power”—by which the three prin- 
cipal observations for arriving at correct results are 
taken, viz., the number of cubic inches of air thrown 
out of the chest—and the power by which that air 
can be drawn in and given out. The “ Breathing 
machine” consists of two vertical cylinders, one within 
the other,—the outer one contains water, while the 
inner one, being inverted, is intended to receive the 
breath, and hence is called the receiver; this receiver 
is raised in proportion to the quantity of air given 
out of the lungs of the person under examination. 
The receiver is counterbalanced by two leaden weights 
working in two vertical hollow brass perpendicular 
tubes. To each of the weights is attached a cord, 
which, working over a pulley at top, passes down 
another brass tube or column and connected with 
the cross-head of the receiver, which cross-head with 
the receiver works up and down by means of slots 
formed in the inside column. In order to determine 
how much air is given out, a scale is connected with 
the receiver, which ascends and descends with it; on 
this scale the figures represent cubic inches—calcu- 
lated according to the contents of the receiver, which 
The level of the 











of water, and when the experiment is concluded and 
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the receiver is to be drawn down again, the air is dis- 
charged by a valve cock at bottom. Three taps are 
fixed in front of this machine, the one for drawing 
off the water when necessary ; the second for discharg- 
ing the breath through; and the middle one, called 
the drain tap, for draining off water that sometimes 
by accident is forced into the vertical tubes. The 
“ Inspirator” is constructed on the principal of elevat- 
ing by the power of the muscles of inspiration and 
expiration, a column of mercury, and according to the 
elevation of the mercury to determine the relative 
power exerted by these muscles, It consists of a 
dial plate, graduated with inches and tenths, and is 
divided equally by a perpendicular line. The left 
side is graduated for measuring inspiration, the right 
half for expiration: certain words are engraved in 
each division expressive of different degrees of 
strength, thus— 

Graduation of Power. 
Inspiration. Expiration. 
: *5 inches .. 


Weak 


Very Strong 
Remarkable 
Very Remarkable 
f .. Extraordinary ......... 8 

7° «see++.. Very Extraordinary .... 

These expressions of power are obtained from results 
of nearly 1,200 observations. The mercury is con- 
tained in a bent tube, one end of which is surmounted 
by a flexible tube, which is terminated by an Indian 
tubber nose-piece, through which the person under 
trial draws in or blows out to the extent of his power. 
Several persons, including fire-brigade men, wrestlers, 
gentlemen, and particularly Robinson, the well made 
dwarf, thirty-six years of age, standing 3 feet 9 
inches high, were subjected to the trial of Mr. 
Hutchinson's apparatus—and it was observed how 
accurately these cases agreed with Mr. Hutchinson’s 
table of heights, by which it appears that the capacity 
of a man’s lungs increases in an arithmetical progres- 
sion of 8 cubic inches for every inch of his actual 
height. 








Etuno.ocicat Society.—The first anniversary 
took place on Saturday, May 25, Mr.G. B.Greenough 
in the chair. The council reported that the Society 
consisted of 157 members, that the donations had 
been numerous, that a Journal had been established, 
and that suitable apartments would at once be 
provided for the use of the Members. Appended 
to the report was a list of the donations with their 
respective donors, and an estimate for the year 1844, 
leaving a balance in hand of 2287. Owing to the 
severe indisposition of the President, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Charles Malcolm, the anniversary address was 
delivered by the Secretary. It contained an histo- 
rical account of the remains of nations long since 
extinct; a description of the origin, design, incipient 
labours, and prospective efforts of the Society, and of 
the progress of Ethnology during the past year. The 
officers for the ensuing year were then elected. 





Royat Instirution.—May 31.—Professor Dau- 
beny gave a lecture ‘On the Provisions for the 
Subsistence of Living Beings evinced in the Struc- 
ture of the older Rocks, and in the phenomena 
which they exhibit.’.—He began by observing, that 
as the attention of philosophers was that evening 
directed to the moon by the eclipse, he thought 
it might not be inappropriate to illustrate the line 
of his argument by reference to the supposed struc- 
ture and condition of that satellite. Supposing then 
a human being to be transported to the surface 
of the moon, and to contemplate her in that con- 
dition in which astronomers represent her to us as 
existing—namely, as destitute both of seas and of 
an atmosphere, with vast cup-shaped mountains, the 
craters of volcanos, vomiting forth steam and smoke, 
and emitting volumes of noxious gases, would he 
not conceive the globe in question abandoned to 
those destructive agencies which he saw in such 
intense activity, rather than that it was in a state of 
preparation for the abode of beings constituted like 


himself? Yet what the moon now is, geology leads 
us to infer that the earth has formerly been; and 
from the phenomena now presented to us by it, we 
may infer a train of events to have occurred which, 
whilst they must have been at the time utterly de- 
structive to all kinds of life, nevertheless prepared 


dered it a more agreeable abode to those which, like 

man, possessed a feeling of the sublime and beau- 

tiful. The Professor then proceeded to point out 

the provisions for the future existence of living beings 

which were made in those earlier stages of the his- 

tory of our globe, when it appears to have been in 

a condition as chaotic as that of the moon at present. 

Those ingredients of the crust of the earth which 

seem designed more especially for the purposes of 
living beings, may be distinguished, into such as min- 

ister to some object of utility for man in particular, 

and such as are essential to animals and vegetables 

in general. The former class, being commonly more 

or less poisonous, occurs in veins for the most part 

existing in the older rocks, being stored, as it were, 

ont of the way, before living beings were created. 

Such are copper, tin, lead, mercury, and other of the 

metals. The latter, on the contrary, are more gene- 

rally diffused through the strata of the globe, although, 
for the most part, in comparatively minute propor- 

tions. Amongst the latter are the fixed alkalies, 
which are present in all felspathic and other rocks 
of igneous origin, from which they are slowly disen- 

gaged by the action of air and water, in proportion 

as they are required for the necessities of living beings; 

whereas if they had been present in a readily soluble 
form in the earth, they would have been washed into 

the sea before they could have been made available 
for such purposes. Another essential ingredient in 
the structure of animals is phosphoric acid, which 
appears peculiarly suited for entering into the orga- 

nization of a living body, by the readiness with which 
it undergoes changes in its properties, by the cha- 
racter of its crystallization, and (in the case of the 
bone-earth phosphate) by the association of the 
bibasic with the tribasic salt, in equal proportions, 
which causes each to counteract the tendency to 
crystallize in the other, and thus renders it more 
capable of accommodating itself to the delicate tex- 
ture of the animal fibre. The question then is, 
whence do animals and vegetables obtain this neces- 
sary ingredient? Prof. Daubeny and others have 
detected minute proportions of it in many of the 
secondary rocks, but as these are derived from more 
ancient ones, it ought to be present likewise in them. 
Now we know at least of one instance in which this 
material occurs in considerable abundance in a rock 
which, so far as our observations at present extend, 
seems to have been formed antecedently to animal 
life. This is the slate rock of Estremadura, in Spain, 
where, near the village of Logrosan, it had been 
pointed out as existing many years ago. Exaggerated 
reports had, however, been spread as to its extent, for 
Prof. Daubeny, in a visit he paid last year to the 
locality, found that it formed only one solitary vein, 
generally about ten feet wide, and extending along 
the surface for about two miles. It also contains a 
considerable per-centage of fluate of lime, and as 
this ingredient appears, from recent experiments of 
the author of this paper, to be present generally in 
bones both recent and fossil, it would seem that it 
was treasured up by nature, as one of the requisite 
materials for the bony skeletons of animals. Pro- 
vision seems to have been also made for supplying 
living beings with their volatilizable, as well as with 
their fixed ingredients. The attraction of all porous 
and pulverulent bodies for gases, may explain the 
manner in which the latter are brought into contact 
with the secreting surfaces of plants; but it must be 
remembered, that of the four elements which to- 
gether constitute those parts of a living body which 
are dissipated by heat, oxygen alone can be directly 
absorbed. Of the three remaining, hydrogen must be 
presented in the form of water, nitrogen in that of 
ammonia, and carbon in that of carbonic acid. Now 
volcanos appear to have been the appointed means of 
providing both of the two latter in quantities suffi- 
cient for the food of living beings, for both ammonia 
and carbonic acid are evolved in immense quantities 
from all volcanos, as the Professor showed by ap- 
pealing to the case of Vesuvius and its neighbour- 
hood, as well as to that of other volcanic vents. The 
production of ammonia in the interior of the earth 
might, he contended, be readily explained upon the 
principles of that theory of volcanos which he had 
for many years adopted, and which was founded on 
the great discovery of the metallic bases of the 
earths and alkalies, which we owe to the genius of 


substances which we see brought up to the surface, 
in the shape of lavas and of ejected masses, exist 
in the interior of the globe wholly, or partially, in 
an unoxidized condition, and that first sea-Water 
and afterwards atmospheric air, gradually find ac. 
cess to them through certain crevices, and all the 
phenomena of a volcanic eruption may be shown 
to follow; namely, the intense heat, the escape of 
muriatic acid, the copious deposits of sulphur, the 
volumes of carbonic acid, and, lastly, the salts cop- 
taining ammonia ; for if nascent hydrogen, disengaged 
from water decomposed by meeting with the alkaline 
metals, were brought in contact with nitrogen under 
a high pressure, there is every reason to believe that 
ammonia would be the result. Thus, the very agents 
of destruction, which seem at first sight to be anta- 
gonist forces to every kind of creative energy, have 
been, in fact, the appointed means of supplying the 
materials out of which all organized beings are 
fashioned. But though the materials for our sub. 
sistence are thus provided, it does not follow that man 
is not to exert himself in order to obtain larger sup- 
plies than are naturally placed before him. On the 
contrary, his business is to husband his resources, and 
to apply them to the best account. Alluding to a 
late work of Professor Liebig’s, he contended that 
this eminent chemist could not have meant to dis- 
courage the préservation of the volatile ingredients of 
our manure-heaps, whilst insisting on the paramount 
importance of supplying those which are fixed. Itis 
true that nothing is lost, for the excrementitious mat- 
ters which are washed into the sea increase the luxu. 
riance of the marine vegetation, which affords food for 
a larger number of fishes, which again encourage a 
greater amount of sea-fowl, which finally deposit, 
what had been originally derived from the depths of 
the sea, on the islands of the Pacific, as guano. Thus 
England contrives, by means of her navies, to bring 
back from the opposite extremity of the globe, the 
very material which she originally wasted by the de- 
fective arrangements of her large towns. This, how. 
ever, is a very circuitous mode of proceeding, and the 
true secret of all agricultural improvement is, to 
apply the means at our disposal, so as to produce a 
return for the toil expended in the shortest possible 
space of time. 

June 7.—Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, V.P. in the 
chair. Mr. Faraday ‘On recent Improvements in the 
Manufacture and Silvering of Mirrors.’-—Mg. Fara- 
day’ssubjects were: 1. The manufacture of plate-glass. 
2. The ordinary mode of silvering mirrors. 3. The 
new method of producing this result, lately invented 
and patented by Mr. Drayton.—1. Mirrors are made 
with plate glass. Mr. Faraday described glass gene- 
rally as being essentially a combination of silica with 
an alkaline oxide. The combination, however, pre 
sents the character of a solution rather than of a 
definite chemical compound, only it is difficult to 
affirm whether it is the silica or the oxide which is 
the solvent or the body dissolved. From this mutual 
condition of the ingredients, it follows that their pro- 
duct is held together by very feeble affinities, and 
hence, as was afterwards shown, chemical reagents will 
act upon these ingredients with a power which they 
would not have were glass a definite compound. Mr. 
Faraday noticed, that as glass is not the result of de- 
finite proportionals, there are many combinations of 
materials capable of producing a more or less perfect 
result. Each manufacturer, therefore, has his own 
recipe and process, which he considers the most 
valuable secret of his trade. It is, however, well 
known, that the flint-glass maker uses the oxides of 
lead and of sodium, the bottle-glass maker lime, (an 
oxide of calcium) and the plate-glass maker, in ad- 
dition to soda, has recourse to arsenic. Mr. Faraday 
then adverted to the cofrosions which take place in 
the inferior qualities of glass, owing to the feeble 
affinity with which their ingredients are held to- 
gether. He stated, that from the surface of flint 
glass a very thin film of soluble alkali was washed 
off by the first contact of liquid, leaving a fine lamina 
of silica, the hard dissoluble quality of which pro- 
tected the substance which it covered. If, however, 
this crust of silica chanced to be mechanically re 
moved, the whole of the glass became liable to cor- 
rosion, as in ancient lachrymatories and other glass 
vessels. Mr. Faraday illustrated this by the corroded 
surfaces of two bottles, one obtained from a cellar in 
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from the period of the great fire of London, another 
from the wreck of the Royal George. A still more 
striking instance of the instability of glass as a com- 
nd was exhibited by formations in the interior of 
a champagne bottle, which had been filled with di- 
juted sulphuric acid. In this case the acid had 
separated the silica from the inner surface of the 
glass, and formed a sulphate with its ingredient, lime. 
The result was, that the bottle became incrusted 
internally with cones of silica and sulphate of lime, 
the bases of which, extending from within outwards, 
had perforated the sides of the bottle so as to cause 
the escape of the liquor it contained. Mr. Faraday 
referred to the long period of annealing (gradual 
cooling) which glass had to undergo as a necessary 
consequence of glass wanting the fixity of a definite 
compound. He concluded this part of his subject 
by describing the mode of casting plates, and the 
successive processes which gradually produce the 
rfect polish of their surface. 2, Mr. Faraday next 
exhibited to the audience the mode of silvering glass 
plates as commonly practised. He bade them ob- 
serve that a surface of tinfoil was first bathed with 
mercury, and then flooded with it. That on this 
tinfoil the plate of glass, having been previously 
cleansed with extreme care, was so floated as to ex- 
dude all dust or dirt; that this was accomplished 
ty the intervention of } in. of mercury (afterwards 
pressed out by heavy weights) between the reflecting 
surface of the amalgam of the mercury and the 
glass; and that when the glass and amalgam are 
closely brought together by the exclusion of the in- 
tervening fluid metal, the operation is completed. 
3. The great subject of the evening was the inven- 
tio of Mr. Drayton, which entirely dispenses with 
the mercury and the tin. By that gentleman’s pro- 
cess, the mirror is, for the first time, literally speak- 
ing, silvered, inasmuch as silver is precipitated on 
it from its nitrate (lunar caustic) in the form of a 
brilliant lamina. The process is this: on a plate 
of glass, surrounded with an edge of putty, is poured 
a solution of nitrate of silver in water and spirit, 
nixed with ammonia and the oils of cassia and of 
cloves. These oils precipitate the metal in some- 
vhat the same manner as vegetable fibre does in the 
case of marking ink—the quantity of oil influencing 
the rapidity of the precipitation. Mr. Faraday here 
referred to Dr. Wollaston’s method of precipitating 
the phosphate of ammonia and magnesia on the 
surface of a vessel containing its solution, in order to 
make intelligible how the deposit of silver was deter- 
nined on the surface of clean glass, not (as in Dr. 
W.’s experiment) by mechanical causes, but by a 
ort of electric affinity. This part of Mr. Faraday’s 
discourse was illustrated by three highly striking 
adaptations of Mr. Drayton’s process. He first sil- 
vered a glass plate, the surface of which was cut in a 
ny-like pattern. 2nd. A bottle was filled with Mr. 
Drayton's transparent solution, which afterwards ex- 
hibited a cylindrical reflecting surface. And 3rd. A 
lage cell, made of two glass plates, was placed erect 
mthe table, and filled with the same clear solu- 
tion, This, though perfectly translucent in the first 
ustance, gradually became opaque and reflecting; 
w that, before Mr. Faraday concluded, those of his 
auditors who were placed within view of it, saw their 
own faces, or that of their near neighbours, gradually 
tubstituted for the faces of those who were seated 
opposite to them. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society, 2, P.m. 
od ertionltural Society.—Chiswick Meeting. 
istical Society, 8. 
=< British Architects, 8. . 
#8. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the means of rendering large sup- 
plies of Water available in cases of Fire, and on the appli- 
cation of manual power to the working of Fire Engines,’ by 


4. Braidwood.— On the construction and proper propor- 
tions of Boilers for the generation of steam,’ by A. Murray. 
o Linnean Society, 8. 
8D. Microscopical Society, 8. 
Tava. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
aad umismatic Society, 7.—Annual. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
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FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Ancient Masters. 
Ever since this Institution lost its active and able 
Conservator last year, we have felt somewhat curious 
know whether that fatality would prove fatal in- 
' ta the future exhibitions, and to the prospect of 


seems little cause for apprehending any destructive 
result—for presaging any change whatsoever, bale- 
ful or beneficial. The current year’s influx of pic- 
tures is neither above nor below neap-tide mark : its 
value, on the whole, does not fall much beneath 
average height. If there be few first-rate specimens 
among them, there are no such ambitious abortions 
as have sometimes made the third, or modern-antique 
saloon, like an apartment of Milton's diluvian palace, 
in which— 

Monsters whelped 

And stabled ; 

nor are there any such petit-maitre productions as 
truth obliged us last season to say were selected with 
still unhappier taste than they were painted. We 
shall now mention the chief works, giving Italian 
their rightful precedence. These always constitute a 
kind of collective barometer to tell the highest level 
of popular virtz, and, tried by this test, the said virtz 
stands, at present, on a pinnacle not very Alpine. 
Public enthusiasm running now towards Dutch, 
Flemish,and English art, performances of these schools 
superabound. 


The noblest picture in the collection is, beyond 
doubt, Titian’s ‘Diana and Calisto, No. 13, but 
having discussed its merits before (see Atheneum for 
1839, p. 452), we may spare ourselves the trouble 
—or, rather, must deny ourselves the pleasure—of 
doing so again. Ruin though it be, its gigantic frag- 
ments, like those of a fallen Babylon, reveal its pris- 
tine grandeur, and form a subject which we could 
dilate upon with deep interest time after time, until 
its masses became as shapeless as the bituminous 
half-vitrified crags of burnt brick that once built up 
Belus’s Tower are now. Lord Francis Egerton 
contributes another remarkable picture, a ‘ Depo- 
sition,’ No. 22, by Tintoretto: it has the cold 
splendour about it distinctive of this fierce colour- 
ist’s very original style—not perhaps the harsh 
glare he sometimes produces, nor yet the strange 
and startling effect, as if a “‘ white squall” burst over 
his canvas, and blew all his figures aghast—his 
illumination here only flings an awful pallor around, 
well-accordant with such dread obsequies, and what 
we may suppose the first Sun-burst, after the super- 
natural Darkness. Tintoretto here restrains also his 
love of exaggerated gesture; reverence for their 
sacred burden instils a quietude of movement among 
the bearers: it is not a corpse carried to its grave by 
shuddering assistants, whom the terrible office makes 
resemble corpses themselves, after the German 
fashion; Venetians never painted in this spirit ; 
but the whole group possesses a due solemnity of 
character, albeit not such a deathliness as Albert 
Durer would have bestowed upon it. Beneath, 
the sorrow-stricken Mother drops into a swoon, 
and her companions prove their solicitude and 
their sex by their vivid gesticulations above her. 
Time’s probable share of the meed due to this 
work—whether praise or dispraise—for its chill 
brightness, black shadows, funeral gilding, we 
cannot decide ; peradventure his dividend would be 
found large could we do so. ‘Tintoretto might, 
without any grudge, surrender him the monopoly 
of whatever approbation is merited by No. 45, 
* Our Saviour washing his Disciples’ feet.’ Various 
other productions ascribed to Titian, he likewise 
might give up, yet feel himself a considerable gainer ; 
No. 51 would make even his ghost blush, and gibber 
out an indignant denial—it is a feeble copy of the 
far-famed ‘Tribute Money’ at Dresden. No, 18, 
‘The Holy Family,’ has more pretension, but we 
think more still to the yellow and light-toned colour- 
ing of Palma; its landscape, with certain pea-green 
pinnacles, and a somewhat huddled perspective, 
nevertheless bespeaks the great Venetian style, let 
who will have painted it. No. 44, ‘Georgius Cor- 
nelius,’ brother to the discrowned queen, Catherine 
Cornaro, hasa Titianesque air from the distance. ‘ Gas- 
ton de Foix,’ No. 33, a very clever little picture, 
said by Giorgione, was executed, we surmise, rather 
by one Qualcheduno, an Italian artist who begot a 
numerous pictorial progeny, the handsomest of whom 
(and oftentimes the ugliest) are fathered upon some 
well-known favourite, Raffael, Michael, Titian, &c., 
while that most prolific propagator, Il Cavaliere 
Qualcheduno, is bereft of his legitimate babes, and 
the poor signor’s name is not even mentioned in 





advantage derivable from them, As yet there 


Pilkington, or Bryan, or any other muster-roll of 


Painters! Hard fate enough, when one half the fine 
things we behold, however entitled, this long-lived, 
industrious, and moreover hundred-handed workman 
undoubtedly did them! No. 4, ‘The Temptation 
of St. Anthony,’ seems attributable enough to Annibal 
Carracci, having his eclectic spirit and his strong 
draughtsmanship apparent throughout it. We think 
its theme ignoble, or the artist grotesques it—an an- 
chorite, whom such hideous demons and nondescripts 
beset, may evince animal courage and spiritual con- 
fidence, but a visible delineation renders his predica- 
ment ludicrous or frightful—either destructive of the 
legend’s dark impressiveness. It was not a paintable 
subject. ‘Cardinal Ubaldini,’ No. 7, a full-length, 
full-sized sitting portrait, by Guido, in his second 
manner, of a light tone and equable clair-obscure, 
not that violent chequered sort of broad spottishness 
which he copied at first from Caravaggio, and might 
have learnt from a black-jack or polished boot, when 
its prominences glittered to the sun. We have said 
his “second” manner, because it is somewhat hard 
and jejune, fulfilling Ludovico’s prognostication on his 
change of style, without yet fulfilling his own hope 
therefrom. The pale-pink robe displays his tastefullest 
handiwork ; its texture and line almost rival those of 
the poppy leaf, remarkable, our readers may have 
observed, for delicate tinge and silken-like fabric. 
Guido can seldom be charged with parade of anatomy 
or laboured draughtsmanship. Had his cardinal 
attained the chair of St. Peter, and undergone the 
test so requisite since Pope Joan’s misventure, nei- 
ther legs, hips, nor ribs would reveal themselves under 
the state petticoats. His Eminence appears to have 
neither wherewithal to sit down or stand up! This 
portrait came out of a Roman palace, which still 
retains a far superior one, that of Cardinal Spada. 
Similar weak modelling and dainty colouring charac- 
terize the * Head,’ No. 39— it wants chin, besides the 
calm expression proper to a Messiah, and would 
better suit the “ Voice of one crying in the Wilder- 
ness,” if it had, as well as his open mouth, his other 
appropriate features. ‘Cleopatra,’ No. 12, by Sebastian 
del Piombo—a grandiose, we acknowledge, but not an 
agreeable version, rather per-version of the subject. 
Those huge Michaelangiolesque forms might befit an 
Ompbhale, and enable her to wield the Herculean 

club—those contortions a Sibyl as she plucked away 

from her bosom the serpent-god whose bite mad- 
dened her into the furious ecstasies of inspiration— 

both misrepresent Cleopatra; all the poison all the 

Egyptian asps ever ejected could neither swell her 
to such a size, nor make her betwist herself thus 

ungracefully. Poor Charmian, who justifies her sweet 
and attractive name so well throughout the drama— 
blithe-hearted, yet tender-souled Charmian, that 
perfect ideal of a lady’s maid, propense to man, but 
still more devoted to her mistress—what is she here, 
drawn by Del Piombo? Why, a maid-of-all-work— 
a thorough servant! Again, we acknowledge the 
grand outline, and will own the mellow pale colouring 
beautiful ; but would this picture were at least a 
Judith and her Bridget: as Egypt's queen and her 
maid of honour, we should almost “ wish them joy 0” 
the worm!” A good landscape, by Salvator, No. 50, 
finely mis-representing the Sibyl’s temple, with its 
Tibur-tine environs ; unable—which he knew every 
human hand must be—to emulate the reflec- 
tion of Nature, Rosa never attempted a fac-simile. 
No. 112 is an immense sheet of canvas that 
stretches along the middle saloon’s longest wall, 
and fills this vacuum, though little less vacant itself. 
A * Last Supper’ has been brushed upon it by (the 
frame says) Bartollomeo Ramenghi detto Il Bagna- 
cavallo—an ingenious equivoque and sage misnomer. 
There were five Ramenghis, two of them Bartol- 
lomeos, and ‘wo Bagnacavallos: only one amongst 
them all was a great artist, the elder Bartollomeo, 
The prodigious daub now mentioned we should 
ascribe to the younger Bagnacavallo (Giovanni Bat- 
tista Ramenghi), who worked under Vasari, and like 
friend Giorgio, did his work on the plasterer’s prin- 
ciple, per square yard and per contract. This Supper 
we guess to have adorned some monastic refectory, 
where such a subject often stood, and formed a scrip- 
tural illustration of what a primitive church-repast 
should be, or tacit condemnation of what it perchance 
not seldom has been. The monks that could relish 
food for their mind so coarse as is here set before 
ours, we suspect had no very epicurean taste in the 
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Fine Arts: squeamishness apart, our mental gorge 
rises at it. The exhibition frequently benefits by his 
Grace of Sutherland’s contributions to its splendid 
replenishment ; but the amateur world would profit 
more if his * Titian’s Schoolmaster’ came abroad by- 
times, instead of these worthless Ramenghis, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Catherwood's Ancient Monumentsin Central America, 
—In point of originality and strangeness, this is the 
most interesting of the whole series of sketch books. 
The daguerreotype drawings of these extraordinary 
ruins, which illustrate Mr. Stephens’s volumes, did 
but stay the cravings of curiosity to see the buried 
forms of almost unknown art; they did not appease 
the hunger of the mind ; and even these larger and 
more striking pictures, in which the pictorial skill of 
the artist has invested with an imaginative effect the 
faithful lineaments of the sun-limned scenes, though 
they may content the dilettante-lovers of the won- 
derful and picturesque, will scarcely satisfy the ar- 
chitectural student. This is essentially a popular 
work, valuable as far as accurate and effective views 
go, but leaving something to the research of adven- 
turous explorers who may hereafter brave the dis- 
comforts and dangers of the climate and country, 
and the difficulties of the task of laying down to 
scale the plans and elevations of this unique class of 
structures. The anomalies of a kind of architecture, 
which combines symmetrical proportion and elegance 
of enrichment with fancies the most hideous and 
uncouth, and sculptures of barbarous grotesqueness, 
are worthy of more attention, both in a scientific 
and in an esthetic point of view, than has as yet 
been bestowed upon them. The general features of 
the piles of massive masonry that distinguish the 
sites of the cities of Copan, Palenque, Uxmal, 
Chichen, Itza, Kabah, and Tuloom, are very similar: 
pyramidal bases of various heights of steps, leading 
up to platforms of different degrees of extent, on 
which are erected ranges of narrow open cells—we 
cannot call them rooms—lighted only by the en- 
trance, and having roofs wedge-shaped within, are the 
characteristics of all. The dwellings of priests and 
the temples resemble each other in these respects. 
The height of the structures was doubtless intended 
to answer the twofold purpose of impressing the 
people with a sense of their sacredness, and of secur- 
ing the priests from profane intrusion; perhaps the 
comparative salubrity of these elevated abodes—in 
which the inmates were screened from the sun’s heat 
by heavy stone roofs, and from the exhalations of a 
moist soil in a tropical clime, while the open arcades 
afforded a cool promenade to enjoy the evening and 
morning breezes— was another recommendation ; 
health and seclusion having always been the objects 
sought by the priesthood in their dwellings. Though 
we trace the pyramidal forms of Egypt in the bases, 
the long, low-terraced facades of Hindostan in the 
superstructures, and classic ornaments in the enrich- 
ments, the temples of Yucatan, &c. are sui generis, and 
were evidently built to suit the purposes of the the- 
ocracy; the sacrificial stone, with its rounded concave 
surface, channelled to carry off the blood of the victims, 
and placed at the feet of the idol in whose name these 
sanguinary rites were performed, is not more ex- 
pressive of its object. The architectural ornaments 
are all of a character marking a people dwelling in 
wooden habitations; the billet-mouldings, lattice- 
work tracery, and the very style of carving denote 
the ligneous origin of the devices. The perpetual 
recurrence of rude and hideous resemblances to the 
human face in the ornaments of the facades, and the 
insertion in blank walls of colossal masks of dreary 
grimness, resembling the faces of the idols, indicate 
the rudest state of art in sculpture. It infers a low 
civilization in a community that could be awe-struck 
by effigies very little removed from the grinning 
feather-masks of the South Sea Islanders, or the 
wooden carvings of Otaheite and New Zealand. 
Huge size and ferocious ugliness are the most ob- 
vious qualities which a rude people would give to 
images designed to strike terror into the minds of 
worshippers ; it requires inventive fancy and refine- 
ment to engraft the attributes of animals upon the 
human form, as the Egyptians did ; or to represent 
divine power by superhuman additions of limbs, &c., 
as did the Hindoos; and it was the Greeks who first 
succeeded in embodying in forms of excelling beauty 





and grandeur their ideas of the perfections of the 
deity. The priesthood in all countries have com- 
manded the highest efforts of art, and therefore the 
objects of worship may be considered as fair tests of the 
degree of skill attained, and the state of the popular 
taste. That constructive skill among the people who 
raised these temples was very far in advance of cre- 
ative art is evident enough ; and that their architec- 
tural knowledge was derived, while their sculpture 
was their own, is also, we think, manifest. The stone 
“ hooks” that project from the angles of the temples 
are puzzling: that they could not be intended for 
any useful purpose seems clear, from some of them 
being inverted; while the circumstance of their 
always forming the snout of the grotesque faces, 
shows that they were intended to represent the pro- 
boscis of the elephant, or some other animal. One 
building is said to be ornamented with a frieze of 
tortoises, and a tortoise shape is given to one of 
the sacrificial stones. In short, these remains are 
very suggestive of speculations as to the character 
and civilization of the people by whom they were 
raised. Mr. Catherwood’s drawings have excited 
admiration, as well as curiosity, wherever they have 
been seen ; and these lithegraphic copies of them by 
Messrs. A. Picken, H. Warren, W. Parrott, and 
other artists, are pictorially effective, and faithful in 
detail. Those by Mr. Warren are the most imagi- 
native in character, but they are not so smoothly 
executed as those by Mr. Picken. The introduction 
of colour into the printing is occasionally felicitous ; 
though where attempts are made to represent the 
positive hues of objects instead of only heightening 
the tone of neutral tint, the result is not always suc- 
cessful. Altogether, however, the lithography is 
creditable to Mr. Owen Jones’s superintendence ; 
though his coloured landscapes are not yet equal to 
his architectural interiors in lithochromatography. 

Shaw’s Alphabets and Numerals of the Middle Ages, 
Parts 1 to 6,—sustain their editer’s well earned 
reputation for accuracy and judicious selection, and 
will tend to revive the use of ornamental letters in 
typography, which the utilitarian plainness of modern 
times had almost discarded. When the work is 
somewhat farther advanced, we may possibly find 
occasion to examine it in detail, and to show how cha- 
racteristically these Alphabets reflect the ornamental 
taste of the period when they originated. There is as 
great a distinction between the letter A of the twelfth, 
fourteenth, and sixteenth centuries, as between the 
Romanesque, the ‘ Early English,’ and the broad- 
shouldered Tudor Arches. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Mr. BRAHAM, Mr. CHARLES and Mr. HAMILTON BRAHAM, 
have the honour to announce that they give their CONCERTS, on 
MONDAY, June 17th, at the HORNS, Kennington. On Tuesday, 
18th, at Stoke-Newington. Wednesday, 19th, at the Lecture Hall, 
Greenwich, Thursday, 20th, at Crosby Hall. July 1st, Princess’s 
Concert Room. For particulars, see Programmes. 





Puituarmonic Concert.—The royal visit of Mon- 
day evening must have proved most satisfactory to 
the Society’s treasury : the room being crowded. Its 
influences on the concert were questionable: Maurer’s 
concertante for four violins, which was “ commanded,” 
proved an apple of discord: and Herr Ernst and M. 
Joachim retired. Now, as the point was one especially 
within the cognizance of the Conductor, and the 
decision, it is said, was taken out of his hands, 
it may fairly be inferred, that the Directors would 
have hardly ventured on a step so ungracious towards 
one whom they had summoned from a distance, had 
they not admitted the existence of sinister influences. 
Whether the composition—a mere show-piece—lost, 
or did not lose by the arrangement determined, is of 
little importance, compared with the existence of 
small and unworthy cabals in a society whose aim and 
end should be the promotion of Art, not the patronage 
of particular artists. Until the Philharmonic statutes 
be remodelled—till the Directors show they know 
their place, by recognizing that of their conductor— 
any prosperity can but be rated as a gleam of sun- 
shine which will pass, and the old dulness and gloom 
return. We are convinced that our theatres, among 
many other causes of decline, have suffered from a 
prevailing want of a generous and truthful spirit of 
rule and co-operation ; and it would be grievous if a 
like canker were allowed to eat away the health of 
our musical taste and enterprise. We believe, too, 
that the relations of Art and Society are now such, 





that the chicaneries which of old were overlooked: 
as belonging to a class beneath notice, can no longer 
be practised without more mischievous results than 
the short-sighted imagine. Much more is to be 
said on this subject, but time and space forbid further 
amplification: therefore, like Hood’s Mrs. Tuppin, 
“ waiving all animosities till a more agreeable * 
we will add a note or two on the Sixth Concert, An 
essay (not a note) might be written on the magnif. 
cent c minor symphony of Beethoven, as it wag 
given on Monday. The passion of the work was in. 
dicated to a degree never before heard; and some 
among its myriad contrasts of light and shade, its 
wondrous effects of climax, and its exquisite admix. 
tures of orchestral sound, done justice to. No one 
can be deaf to the progress the orchestra has made 
in subordination to the, master mind of a great musi- 
cian. This was again proved in the repetition of Dr, 
Mendelssohn’s own Shakspeare music, which went 
with great spirit and precision. The other instru. 
mental pieces were Mr. W. S. Bennett’s graceful and 
picturesque overture, ‘Les Naiades,’ and a very gri 
and interminable overture by Schubert, to ‘Fiere. 
bras.” Madame Castellan and Signor Salvi were the 
singers, in addition to Miss Rainforth and Miss Wil- 
liams, who took their parts in the faéry duett and 
finale to * The Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 





Concerts.—This has been the heaviest fortnight 
of the concert season. At the third and last of their 
series given by Messrs. Macfarren and Davison, Dr, 
Mendelssohn and M. Joachim were the main attrac- 
tions. Onthesame evening Mr. John Parry assembled 
his “ dear five hundred friends.” There is an hilarity 
in this gentleman’s audiences, which is as special asit 
is contagious. They are sure that he has the charm 
to make them laugh, and come prepared accordingly. 
The first new provocation administered was a ‘ Fayre 
Rosamond,’ whose fate is romanced in rhyme by Mr, 
Albert Smith, and with one or two hits of more 
than average smartness;—nor are the composer's 
musical puns, reminiscences, and drolleries, les 
sprightly and felicitous than usual: the legend, how- 
ever, falls off towards its close. ‘* Fayre Rosamond’ 
was received with shouts of sympathy. The other 
new song introduced by Mr. Parry was a setting of 
Mr. Haynes Bayly’s ‘Déjeuner 4 la Fourchette,’ 
Besides his own performance, however, Mr. Parry 
offered many temptations to his friends, foremost 
among which must be rated a splendid harp solo by 
Mr. Parish Alvars, This artist makes more of his 
instrument than any player we recollect, drawing 
from it not only picturesque, but also musical, 
effects. We had also a capital violin performance 
by M. Joachim. Then Madame Thillon and Her 
Staudig] sang ;—as also Miss Dolby, Miss Marshall, 
Miss E. Birch, and Miss E. Lucombe. The last- 
named lady’s voice has a touch of the accordion in 
its middle tones, which, though it amounts to harsh- 
ness, might be turned to the purposes of expression ; 
while her articulation is so clear, and her feeling for 
her text so sensible, that she is worth encouraging to 
any amount of labour, to complete the yet wanting 
mastery over her notes.— Madame Dulcken’s great col- 
cert was held on Monday, with an unusually rich and 
interesting programme. The lady herself never plays 
so well as when “ spirited up” by some great artist 
In most similar associations masculine supremacy 
becomes evident; but we have heard, in former years, 
Madame Dulcken, in company with M. Liszt, and on 
the recent occasion with Dr. Mendelssohn, and again 
with Mr, Alvars, and in both duetts she was sure, 
brilliant, and effective. That Herr Ernst’s bow ha 
recovered its power, was pleasantly evident; 4 
cadence introduced by him into Mayseder's old vane 
tions would be sufficient to place him first among the 
violinists, if we had not heard him lead Beethoven's 
Razumouffsky quartetts. Herr Offenbach and Mr. 
Alvars also performed solus. We will not affront the 
“tuneful choir” of singers by the many-times- 
tale of compliment. It is to be wished that Madame 
Dorus-Gras would vary her repertory a little; Hert 
Staudigl sang Handel’s ‘Honour and arms’ wi 
force, rather than finish. A very pretty duetto di 
camera, by Alary, was elegantly given by Mde. Per- 
siani and Sig. Salvi. But the vocal gem of the mon 
ing was the slow movement of the ferzetto from 
‘Guillaume Tell,’ so admirably executed by Sig 
Mario, Fornasari, and Lablache, as to command a2 
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gcore. How vigorous, how ever young, is Rossini’s 
music, a8 compared with the sicklinesses by Bellini, 
Donizetti, and (of late) by Ricci, which form the 
staple of Italian concert-selections. At Signor Marras’ 
Concert we opened our ears for some fresh pleasure: 
afew so-called novelties from recent Italian operas 
being presented to us 3—but, alas! they proved as 
worn, as lifeless, and as uninteresting as if melodies and 
chords and forms had been manufactured by some 
musical kaleidoscope. There, the piece that “ bore the 
pell” was the duett ‘Un bandeau,’ from Grétry’s 
‘Richard,’ very coquettishly and sentimentally sung 
by Madame Thillon and Sig. Marras,—the latter an 
ble and effective concert-singer, when he does 
not attempt too much, A Sig. Miarteni was a novelty 
on the flute ; Herr Buddeus, too, had a place in the 
amme—one of the most violent, and therefore 
Jeast effective, players of the new pianoforte school. 
We had also Sig. Giampietro, the husband of Madame 
Castellan, a stout and vociferous singer, without any 
discernible method—and Mrs, Shaw and Sig. Borrani 
singing the best ballads from Benedict's opera. On 
the whole, the entertainment was a pleasant one. It 
was tantalizing, however, to see, in the room, Sig. 
Moriani, the famous Italian tenore, whose voice, we 
are told, is to throw May-Fair into fits, by its ampli- 
tude and sweetness,—without being allowed “a taste” 
of its quality. The concerts given by Miss Burfield 
and Miss Christiana Weller, two among the hundred 
of pianoforte players, must not pass without announce- 
ment: the latter lady emulates M. Liszt in calling 
her performances Recitals. We have yet to see, how- 
ever, how nearly she approaches her model in com- 
mand of the stores of classical composition. To 
these, more than ever, the attention of artists must 
now be turned. A gigue, or a prelude, or a fugue of 
Sebastian Bach, will carry the pianist further with the 
few (and we are half-inclined to suspect, the many 
also), than the most thundering chords, or the most 
lively gallopto the heightsand the depths of the piano- 
forte, while the weary melody, scarcely sustained by 
camsy thumbs, plods lamely along on the middle 
keys of the instrument.—The concert of Messrs. Case 
and Blagrove had a special character, it being an 
attempt to widen the sphere of the concertina, by dis- 
playing it in concerted music. However ingeniously 
this be done, as in the present case, when quartetts, 
&. were played, there lies a limit in the peculiar 
nature of the instrument, which to our fancy will not 
be speedily overpassed. Whereas the tone in oboe, 
clarinet, flute, &c. is modified by the difference of 
embouchure, &c., the concertina cannot be made 
more various or expressive than the stop of an organ, 
where foot and finger can indeed determine the 
strength and solidity of the sound, but are unable to 
modify its quality ; and hence must ensue a monotony 
of effect, wearisome to the ear, when the first curio- 
tity is satisfied. Numerous have been the experi- 
ments tried on the principle, as the record of French 
inventions testifies, where it will be found under a 
d resonant names, from the “piano apyth- 
ménolamprotérique’”’ downwards! but none have ever 
succeeded. Perhaps the real place of the instrument, 
ifit be susceptible of being tuned to pitch, is in the 
orchestra. There M. Berlioz, or some such innovator, 
might employ it, conjointly with the stringed quar- 
tett, or the harp pizzicato, so as to produce a pic- 
turesque effect. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 3.—One of the 
firt papers read was from M. F. Maurice, on Celestial 
Mechanism. It was not of a nature to interest the 
genere] reader.—A paper by M. Wronski, on what he 
truezpontaneous locomotion, excited the astonish- 
ment of some, and the hilarity of other members.— 
M, Selligue, an engineer, to whom science is indebted 
for several valuable discoveries, presented a paper on 
the application of the force of expansion in explosive 
mixtures as motive power. The idea is not new, but 
it has generally been regarded as chimerical, and 
believed, that practically it would be attended with 
great obstacles. According te M. Selligue, however, 
it would be very easy to work a large ship with an 
engine of small cost and space, as compared with the 
steam-engines now in use, and at an economy of fuel 
of nearly five-sixths.—A letter was received from M. 
- Robert, announcing the discovery, in the south of 
France, of a fossil man. The Academy appeared to 


be rather sceptical on this subject, but refrained from 
expressing any opinion until M. Robert should have 
sent more ample information. 

First Impressions of Cape Town [from Sam Sly’s 
African Journal}.—The first impression that struck us 
most on landing was the firm footing, after so long a 
voyage. The next was the glare and heat of the 
sun, and in November. Then thenumber of black faces 
and hands, and shoeless feet, or “ Images of God cut 
in ebony,” that bespoke an African soil, when in 
England we had only been accustomed to see a 
straggler now and then, out of his element at the 
road side, sunning himself as well as he could, near 
a wail, or begging, or in the hall of some retired 
Bengal Indian, behind a carriage, or flourishing the 
drum-sticks over the big drum in St. James's Park. 
The old jetty had an interesting appearance, what 
with the number of wooden houses or “ lockers,” the 
busy hum and bustle of arrivals and departures, of 
boats, waggons, and coolies, the Castle and its mud 
walls, and the moat around, and the little white tower 
on the ramparts. The houses (whilst threading the 
street for a domicile) had to us a curious effect ; 
they seemed so short and dwarfish to those we had 
been accustomed to, and looked, with their flat roofs, 
as though the tops had been blown off. It was 
singular to observe such a liberal display of white- 
wash and green paint—to see so many small panes 
and quaint devices over windows and doors, and so 
many lamps -or lanterns, but neither burning oil, 
candle, or gas. It seemed odd to find so many “ stoeps,” 
or raised promenades to every house, and no pave- 
ment for the many, and so few shop windows. We 
were much amused at the incessant and universal 
crowing of cocks, in every direction, and at the 
uncommon quantity of curs, blinking in the sun, of 
every description—not two alike—and none of a 
decided character, but all mixed and all mongrel—too 
idle and cowardly to fly at you, and too suspicious to 
wag their tails and make your acquaintance. It was 
strange to see so many heads in red kerchiefs and 
conical-shaped straw hats like funnels, or inverted 
whipping tops—to see such a number of Malay boys 
like little old men cut short, in the full complement 
of habiliments with their grandfathers. To see twenty 
oxen in one rudely-constructed waggon, with little or 
nothing in it, and a mere gipsy’s tent at the end, or 
like an elephant linked to a mouse. It was charm- 
ing to find so many shady oaks along the streets. 
It was quite delightful to breathe so pure an atmo- 
sphere, tosee hedges of roses and myrtles, and thesame 
of aloes, an inch of which is an exhibition in a flower- 
pot, in our grandmother's conservatories in England, 
and preserved to see if it does blow once in a hundred 
years,” and to find real oranges growing on the trees 
without the aid of glass. It was strange to find un- 
covered ditches running up the principal streets, to 
hear no bells or music, and to mark the apathy and 
indifference of every one, in so bright a region. It 
was queer to perceive so many women and girls, 
squatting on their haunches at doorways, with nothing 
to do, and labour so much in request. It was laugh- 
able to see gentlemen and giants on horseback in 
green veils, and others on foot all in white in Novem- 
ber, like a miller powdered with his own flour. It 
was rare to find a lady walking, or hear a bird whistle 
or scent a sweet flower, or meet with a drop of cream 
or taste a good cheese, or a good loaf and not gritty, 
or a leg of mutton with too much gravy, or a glass of 

“ home brewed,” or find too many windows 
cleaned, or a bow window, or a finger post, or the 
sign of the “ Spread Eagle,” the “ Bricklayers’ Arms.” 
or the “ Elephant and Castle.” It was difficult to 
find a raspberry tart, or a gooseberry pie, or a damson 
cheese, or a glass of cold water, or one person speak 
of another. It was miserable to face a south-easter 
in the Keizersgracht, with your nose pointing to the 
Castle, and your journey lying over Caledon-square 
—and somewhat warm the next day after it had sub- 
sided. It was charming to see picturesque spots by 
moonlight, and sit on the jetty before “ gun-fire,” and 
mark the bold outlines of that “ Table” known and 
read of all men. In truth, these “first impressions” 
are not easily forgotten, and it is worth a long journey 
to be made sensible of them, and to luxuriate in the 
sweetness and purity of the atmosphere. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. B.—D. J.—A. W.—P. H.—J. C. 
S.—received. 
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copious, complete, and most interesting life of her successor, 
Anne of Dentnark. ‘The volume comprises no less than 485 
closely printed pages.""—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. bound. 
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z By MARY L. BOYLE. 
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quire such evidence to prove its origin. The tenderness of tone, 
the subtleties of emotion, the romantic impulses of her heroes, 
and the true womanliness of her heroine—all show the delicate 
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Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Just published. price 3s. 6d. \ 
E PORQUET’'S NEW FRENCH-ENG- 
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arise either with the Pupil, or among natives. Upwardsof 
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price 5s. 
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HE NATIONAL ATLAS of GENERAL 
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seographer, at Edinburgh, in inary to Her Majesty. 
Assisted by Dr. Heinrich Berghaus. Prof. of G hy, Berlin; 
‘And Dr. Gustaf Kombst. F-R.N.S.C. MH.S.P.S. Ke, 
Opinions of Eminent Scientific and Literary Men, §c. 
“ Having examined many of the Maps of the * National Atlas,” 
I have no hesitation in saying, that they are as accurate in their 
geographical details as they are beautiful in their execution. 
he Maps on ‘ Physical Geoaraph, * are exceedingly instructive 
and interesting, and the knowledge which they convey is not 
to be found in any other Atlas. The descriptive and explana- 
tory letter-press contains much valuable and original informa- 
tion.” 


"So far The my ined th t 1 Atlas. it is, in 
“So far as ave ye e . it is, i 
beauty of execution and accuracy of detail, unrivalled in this, 
and, I believe, in any other es r ill. 

“ Those who are not familiar with the places referred to in the 
History of the French Revolution will frequently find a refe- 
race, to Maps of great eerste s and the ilitary sratent of 

apoleon's campaigns in Germany an nce will see the 
imentee of war admirably delineated in Mr. Johnston's Maps of 
those countries.""— Alison's * History of urape, 

“The plans and sections, illustrative of Physical Geography, 
are executed in a style ly di by beauty and 
accuracy. — jameson. is 

“ The Physical Maps are instructive and elegant, and contain 
knowledge which it is interesting and useful to have in such a 
orm.” —Rev. Dr. Whewell. 
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of the National Atlas, just published, and, in imp just 
must admit, that, in accuracy of construction, and eleg 
execution, it is to fv! other with which I am acquaint- 
ed.""— William ith, F.R.8S.A. F.R.A.S. 
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Study of the Scriptures. 
three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 


London : D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


UCLID S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 
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om in University 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements," price 3s. 
OOLEY'’S GEOMETRICAL ‘PROPOSI- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Sup lement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 
positions yp from id Fist Six Books of Euclid, arg illus- 
trated i in it by jagra’ 
“ Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.” 7 Monthly Ma, 
. 8v0. price Is. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Di ms illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Waker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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will contain the Ninth Introductory Address to the Course 
Organic Chemistry, by Professor Liebig of Giessen : Chemical 
‘Action of Oxygen in the Transformation of Organic Atoms— 
Action of Air upon Soil—Process of Bleaching—Conversion of 
bey my: Liquors into Vinegar—Method of Preserving Wine 
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Course on the Operations of Surgery. by Robert Liston, Esq. : 
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a J Operations—The Operation of Trephining, & sO, 
‘aper on the Specific Gravity of the Urine in Heaith and 
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of the Paper on the Constitution of Urine in Man and Carnivor- 
ous Animals, by Professor Liebig of Giessen—Source of the Inor- 
ganic Bases of the Urine—Presence of Urea and Hippuric Acids 
—Artiticial Urine—Experiments of Berzelius—Influence of Diet. 
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stamped for free postag 
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IEBIG._CAREER OF PROFESSOR 
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Practice of Medicine.—The same Number of THE Ln will 
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Papers on Medicine and Physiolog 
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With an APPENDIX, containing Suqpentions for Experiments 
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Soil, and their Use in the Feeding of Animals,’ price 5s. 6d., 
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Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
A third edition, 
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brought down to the present state of science. 
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Messrs. Mupie, Westwoop, Buyts, Marin, and many other 
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HITES NATURAL HISTORY and 
ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. Price 5s. 6d. cloth 
lettered. With Notes by Mr. Epwarp BiyTu, a Map of the 
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account of the present state of Selborne, ‘written during a visit 
to Selborne, in 1836, by Mr. Mupie. 
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YCLOPAEDIA of NATURAL SCIENCE. 
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Natural History and Comparative Anatomy at St. Thomas's 


EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY. 
Price 10s, cloth lettered; or each Part separate, price 
4s. 6d. sewed. Elementary Treatises, adapted equally 
instruction of those who have no previous knowle: 
ect, or as a text-book for the more advanced students. A New 
aiaon, carefully revised and much enlarged by the Author. 


ECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HORO- 
A a and ASTRONOMY. Price 9s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

or_4s. in Parts, exhibiting in the. First Part the highes 
— >= of science in their connexion with each other and 
with the phenomena they govern, and in the seconp, their 
application to astronomical purposes, and to the admeasure- 

ment of time. 

6d. 


NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. Price 10s. 


cloth lettered, or in Parts 5s. each, sewed. Combining 
with the Soe principles of Physiology and Comparative 
Anatomy details suited to the general reader, and calculated to 
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OOLOGY and INSTINCT of ANIMALS. 
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In 1 vol. imperial folio, tinted, 2/. 2s.; coloured, 4, és, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


ADEIRA ILLUSTRATED; 
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3's Edinburgh Journal, 
London: published by Mr. Picken, at 32, Mornington-road, 
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ceipt of two penny stamps for either catalogue. 

Brain & Payne, 12, Paternoster-row. 


Just HMET TO. of cloth boards. 
THM 


HE ARI of ANNUITIES and 
LIFE patton ng 7 ee. INTEREST SIM- 
PLIFIED; explaining the Value of Annuities Certain, Contin- 
ent on One or Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in 
ingle and Annual Payments, and comprehending the Values of 
Leases, Pensions, cyeebeiés. aed moveraeuary Same, in Pos- 
session or Expectation, Immediate, Deferred, 
illustrated with Practice aad md Familia Reomplas. ‘alaiaiaatisl 
Actuary of on " ee Life aaeutes Company. 
London; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 





ler: 

with 

trations, ornamental bo 
*,* The 


ready early in J ee. 





HE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO GREEN- 
WICH; a Holiday Hand-book, descriptive of the trip 
down the River, the Hospital, its Chapel and Naval Picture Gal. 
the old Palace and bservatory, the Park, and Blackheath, 
14 engravings. tree 6d., or with additional text and illus- 


Fictorial Guides mi Woolwich and Gravesend will be 
m. S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Al LWAY TRAVELLING.W—Raitway 


Guipks, descriptive of the different English Lines. with 
Maps, and the Paris and Rouen Railway, with a Paris Guide. 
Map of the Northern Part of France, showing the whole of 
the Routes from the coast to that capital, are published by E. 
Moss. 14, ares Russell-street, Covent-garden.—Where may 
ha rs A of the Country 45 miles round London ; and 
Moge’s fags a ngland, showing allthe Railways; and Mogg's 
Map of Steam Navigation. 
TOG by E. OM} 14, Great Russell-street, Covent-garden, 
GGs OMNIBUS GUIDE, ‘accompanied 
Bear's te Hackney Coach and Cab Fares, upon which 
the Times. Tomar s, that “the author has produced one of the 
most useful little volumes that has lately issued from the press. 
It will repay the Ereafald in the money expenged to procure | it 
mere thana h.” Price 2s. wit! 
Maps.— Where m may be MOGG'S PIC. 
TURE of von 4, Visi 











new edition of 
ER'S GUineE te its SIGHTS. 


rize 
Iilustrations. 


Now ready, Part I oe 
HE NEW TESTAMENT. tee the Autho. 


Version, with Historical N. t 
By .. . AKERMAN, FSA, '4 Numismatic 


so, by the same Editor, 


ANCIENT. COINS of CITIES and PRINC 
Gosguaphionliy, arranged and Geesibed. N 
PANIA. 8vo eae , with 4 Plates, sewed, 2s. oe 
mith, 4, Old Compton-street, “oho. 
Now aa a third and smereres ata. with 33 Designs by 
Scott, BS at 8. 6d. 
URSERY RHYM of. ‘ENGLAND, col. 
lected chiefly from or Rhee tion 
by J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S 
“ Well done! third J itiicat "Q. What could make a collection 
of nurse’ rhymes more than ever acceptable to the large and 
small public? A. Illustrations. And here they are: clever 
tures, which the one ne olds understand before their A Be. 
and which the fifty-three-year olds like almost as well as the 
rees.’’— Literary Gazette. 


OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, 


illustrated and described by J. Y. AKERMAN, FSA, 
2 2nd edition, greatly enlarged, Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 


T. PATRICK'S PURGATORY: an Essay on 
during oA o MaRidie Age 7 Tt oMAs’ WRIGHT. MA Tea 
Post 8vo. cloth, «. 








he New Edition, price 10s. 

UIDE yi the HIGHLANDS | ISLANDS 

of Scotland, including ORKNEY and ZETLAND; de- 
scriptive of thels Scenery Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural 
History; A es nf Distances, Notices of Inns, and other 
information’ ‘or Touris' 
ORGE and ‘PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness. 
w. Tat, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Ce Co. Lena on. 





Twenty-two Parts, large 8vo. price 98. e 
EREMY BENTHAM’S W ORKS; ap 
MEMOIRS of the AUTHOR, by JOHN BOWRING ; 
Analytical Index tothe Works and Memoirs, and an Intri a 
tion to the Study of Bentham, by JOHN HILL BURTON, one 
of the —— 
n post 8vo. with a Portrait of Bentham, price 9s. 
EN SHAMIANA or, Select Extracts from 
BEN HAM) with an : Outline of gg Opinions. Edited by 
JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq. Advoc 
he selection is admirabl cnede. ™ —*One of the most de- 
lightfal wogle volumes in the leasna e.""— Examiner, 
» Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


rpuouaurs on HABIT and DISCIPLINE. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


On the Capacities of Animals, ‘including Habit. 
On Habit in Man 
On Passive ‘impressions and Active Principles, 
= Bad Habit. 

Good Habits of Body—Art—Inteliect. 
On Good Moral Habits. 
On Good Religious Habits. 

London: Hamilton, Adams &Co. 


AMILIAR A‘ 





ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B., Author of a System of 
Popgiar Geometry, &c. 12mo, with Engravings, 5 5s. cl. lettered. 

here is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
ina yoo winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan, than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
ge of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 


Taylor & Walton, Booksell 
Gslleoa, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


and Publish 





to University 


singular chapter of Mowery history, omitted 
By Warm, and all’ former writers wit om we are acquaint. 
d we think we may add, ont i. forms the best introduc. 
tion to Dante that has yet been pu iterary Gazette, 
“Itis a curious fact, that nearl mi the old monkish legends 
relative to Purgatory are either English or Irish; they are ex. 
ingly ee and open up a new field to the imaginative 
mind,"’— Weekly Chronicle. 
SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: lie 
torical, Etymol By M. A. LOWER. 
Post 8vo. ‘ond edition, ot Gaston cloth, és. 
“A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body.” 
ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 
ENGLAND. By J. 0. BALLIWSLL., F.R.S. Post 8vo, 
2nd edition aioe, cloth, 2s. 
[XERODUCTION to ANGLO-SAXON READ- 
ING. By L. LANGLEY, F.L.S. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. London. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. S. ORR AND Co, 


REECE, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and 
¥ Historicat, By CHRISTOPHER WORDS \\ ORTH, 


pe re . = Bead Master, Harrow. Price a Guinea and a Half, cloth 
ette’ 


RAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH 


PEASANTRY. 
WILLIAM CARLETON. With an Autobiographical In- 
m.. ction, Illustrative Notes, and Graphic ae on 
Jood and Steel. Now complete. In 2 vols. med. 8 i 
26s. cloth, lettered. 


Itt. 
ICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
from the Establishment of the Pugake in Goal, oe] 
riod of Ge French Revolution. By G. M. BUSSE 
THOMAS GASPEY. Enriched with 400 Seles on Wood by 
Jules David. 2 vols. anne 8vo. price 30s. 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


(TYAS'S.) 
The text revised from the best authorities. A Memoir and 
Pesey, on Shakspere’s Genius, by BARRY wera ie 











WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 
IFTY-SIX PARTS of this Illustrated Issue are 


now pew ye containing Firry-s1x Steel, and Ning 
Hounprep Wood Engravings. 
Part 57, which completes KENILWORTH, will appear on 
the 22nd June 
Vozs. I., iL.  * handsomely done up in crimson 
cloth, gilts are ie be ‘had of Pall Bookse! ars. 
dell, London. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, NEW EDITION. 
J OST Completed, in 6 Vous. Small Octavo, with 


TwELve Plates, all after T 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 


Price 1. 

Uniform with the W AVERLE Y ‘Nov EL S in 25 Vols., LIFE 
OF NAPOLEON, 5 Vols, and TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
3 Vols., all in Small Octa 

__ R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; s Hoalston & Stoneman, London. 
NEW EDITIONS, 


I. HE COOK’S ORACLE. 5s. 6d. 
“ We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook's Oracle’ will 
4 A —wepeeees as the English Institute of Cookery.”"— Edinburgh 


“IT, DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 6s. 


This Volume contains a Complete System of Practical Cookery, 
conotellx iz adapted to the Pe eets, of evers-< -day 











. London. 


MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATS. ETC. 
On June | was pebliched » ee. me Boound Veleme, (to be 
comprised in Six ) price 12s. bound in cloth. 

HE MORN ING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLE- 
GATE, Giles in the Field, and in Southwest, being divers 
Sermons preached, A.D. M.DC.LXXXIX. eral Ministers 
of the Gospel, in or near iAaden. Fifth Edition: carefully €s = 
lated and corrected, with Notes an Translations of all 
petations. By JAMES NICHOLS, Editor of Fuller's Chures 


istory. 
% Voiame will be published every alternate month, so as 
ms. af plete the yablicatiss within the year. 
ndon. Print = paomes Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and sold 








marks on each Play by some disting 
Writers, with beautifal characteristic Designs on 
Kenny Meadows. In 3 vols. — 8vo. price 3/. 3s. cloth. 


RELAND BEFORE. AND AFTER THE 
UNION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
By R. | aepemnial MARTIN, Esq. Price 10s. 6d. cloth 
t 
“Amen-corner, Pi Paternoster-row. 


COMPLETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
This day is published, in one. 8vo. with a Portrait of Niebubr, 


cloth, 
THE HISTORY of ROME, from the FIRST 
PUNIC WAR to 4 peared SCONSTANTINE: 


In a Series of Lectures, incladiag : Introductory Course 08 
the Sources and Study of Roman History. 
Edited by LEONHARD | SCHMITZ, 
Forming Volumes IV. and V. of the entire History. 











ately publishe the 
IEBUHR'S HISTORY of ROME. py 
FOUNDATION OF THE CITY to the FIRST PU 
WAR. 3 vols. 8vo., viz :— 
Vols. I. & 11. ‘Translated by Bisnop THIRLWALL and ARCH. 
peacon Harr. Third —— my §earwe 2 a 
4 lat 1am SMIT an 
beer pi hy met nD Ww itha pi ludex (97 pages) 
to the 3 vols. — ee a with the 
“i nee | ou t at I have n devourin: 
most Row lar the third volume of Niebuhr. The 


tiful is that hoa account of Terni.” 
ylor & Walton, 23, Upper Seas. 


Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond- street, in the 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, ‘Took’ 
Chancery-lane, in the parish,of St. Andrew, in the said vote 

ublished by Joun FRANCI&, of No. 14, Wellington- -street 
* the said county, Publisher, "at No. 14, in Wellington-streets: 
said; and sold by all ag yee and *Newsvenders.—. — 
ScorLax, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for es 





Lo 
by all other booksellers 





J. Cumming, Dublin. Saturday, June 15, 1844. 
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